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The following notes come from the same writer’s Multani 
Glossary (old edition):— 

Chihri , the spotted owlet, (“button owl” of Europeans and 
Athene brama of Jerdon). Besides being a bird of ill omen, it is 
considered extremely ugly. 

Hannah a plant, (peganum harmala , Stewart), which grows 
abundantly in the Sindh Sagar Thai. Its seeds, mixed with bran 
and salt, are burnt to drive away jinns, and to avert the evil eye 
and the machinations of enemies. 

Mtthra, (trigonella foenum-graecuni). There is a popular belief 
on the banks of the Indus that, if methra seed is sown before noon, 
mithra will come up; if after noon, ussicn (brassica eruca). 

Kal karchchi , the king crow bird. It is reverenced by Moham¬ 
medans because it brought water to Imam Husain when he was 
martyred. Sindhi kalkanchhi. 

Rural , a large fish-hawk. The popular story is that kurals hunt 
in couples, one before the other. The first flies along the surface 
of the water, croaking “ Allah ! Allah ! ”, and the fish which come 
to the top to see who is the pious person are seized by the other 
bird. 

The following note comes from an old Settlement Report in 
Gujranwila:— 

“ The people have curious superstitions about sugar-cane: the 
setting the cane is a solemn operation, none of the family are 
allowed to spin on that day for fear it should cause a stringy and 
worthless crop, and when the crop is ripe the first juice pressed in 
the new sugar-mill is distributed gratis to fakirs , servants, etc.” 

This is probably an instance of sympathetic magic. Spinning 
would cause the cane to burst and so become worthless. The 
first-fruits also are given away, though not dedicated, apparently, 
to a temple. 

H. A. Rose. 


Armenian Folk-Tales. 

The first of the following stories, “ The Foolish Man,” is trans¬ 
lated from the second story in Manana , a collection of Armenian 
folk-tales published in 1878 by Bishop Karekin Servantzdiantz. 
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A portion of the Bishops later work, Hamov Hodov , has been 
translated by M. Frederic Macler^who also gives some account of 
the life of the author in his Preface. 

Bishop Servantzdiantz was closely connected with His Holiness 
Mgrditch Khrimian,—teacher, Bishop, Patriarch, and late 
Catholicos of the Armenian Church,—in various enterprises set 
on foot for the betterment of his people. 

After the Berlin Congress, Bishop Servantzdiantz was commis¬ 
sioned to travel through the Turkish Provinces in order to exhort 
the Armenians to be patient yet a little longer, and wait for the 
promised reforms before seeking a refuge in other countries. At 
the same time he collected various statistics, and also the folk-tales 
which appeared later in his books,— Shushan (Lily), Krots ou Profs 
(Of Pens and Picks), Hnots yev Norots (Of Old and New), Toros 
Aghpar (Brother Toros), Manana (Manna), and Hamov Hodov 
(Spicy and Fragrant). 

Many villages have their local bard or story-teller, but it is not 
every one who is favoured with a recital. The story-teller is shy 
of exhibiting his skill in the presence of clergymen or foreigners. 
A degree of familiarity with devils, and indelicate allusions, 
appear in the tale, told as it has been handed down to him by a 
preceding raconteur, which he fears will offend such hearers. 
Bishop Servantzdiantz disguised himself as a layman in order 
to obtain these tales in their unexpurgated form, and he 
transcribed them accurately in the dialect peculiar to each region 
of country. It must have been a trial to the Bishop to curb his 
pen and give the short, crisp sentences of the Oriental story-teller 
instead of his own flowery style, of which the following extract 
will serve as an example, and give, at the same time, his aim in 
preserving these tales:— 

“ To save Armenians from oppression, they must be taught to 
know themselves. To rescue Armenians from the brink of the 
grave of indifference, it is necessary to call to them in the dialect 
of their ancestors. It is necessary to play upon the flutes of 
Mount Masis (Ararat) in their ears; it is time to wipe the dust 
from our harps; to reset and stretch their loose and broken 

1 Collection de Contes et Chansons Populaires> Tome xix., Contes ArmCniens , 
(*905). Some of the same stories also appear in The Olive Fairy Book , 1907. 
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strings; to set the press at work, and by its means to scatter 
broadcast the national songs and tales, and study the literature 
and the archaeology and the writings and sayings of our people.” 

A few years ago it was a common sight,—and in some villages 
it is still,—to see the men of the place hastening through the 
evening meal in order to be on hand at the house of the story¬ 
teller, who has a supply of tales warranted to last all winter. You 
may see them slipping, singly, through the streets at nightfall, 
each with a flat cake folded and thrust under his arm, and a small 
loaf of fresh bread, called popotch , stuffed into the front of his 
blouse. They enter a low-raftered room, a portion of which is 
railed off from the rest. The inner portion has divans extending 
along the opposite sides, raised slightly above the central strip. 
This space is carpeted, while the divans are spread with large flat 
cushions, or mats, which are piled two and three deep at the upper 
end. These are the seats of honour, on either side of the fireplace. 
Here the oldest members of the company seat themselves, and 
the others follow in strict order of age or importance. The 
younger married men sit cross-legged in the centre of the room, 
while the beardless men and boys are ranged beyond the railing. 
The flames of the fire and the flickering rays of a wick floating in 
a clay lamp of the kind used two thousand years ago, furnish the 
light for the occasion. 

As the company gathers, the entrance of each graybeard is the 
signal for a general up-rising; the old men move down a peg or 
two to give room to one who is more worthy, or wealthy, or hoary 
than themselves; the younger men stand with hands folded 
across their breast, a solemn row, unless some irrepressible fellow 
discomfits their gravity by some droll aside, causing them to drop 
to the floor with smothered laughter. Salaams are exchanged 
with each one upon his arrival, and again after the full complement 
has arrived. “Good evening, Uncle Toros.”—“God give you a 
good evening, my son ! ” “ How are you, are you well ? ”—“ How 

should I be, my son? He who lives will see sorrow; life is 
fleeting.”—“ Oh, you will live to see a hundred years ! ”—“ My 
father lived to be a hundred and ten, but I shall not see my 
grandchildren’s grandchildren, alas ! ” 

After such preliminaries the aged guest turns to the host and 
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inquires, “What have you for us to-night, Dede Agha?”, and soon 
the story is in full swing. The elder men nod gravely, and interject 
an occasional “ Amen,” or a “ Praise to Thee, O Lord ! ” The 
young men roll up the flat cakes, and, holding them like giant 
cigars, munch away on them, varying their fare with a bite taken 
now and then from the loaf which they hold in the other hand. 
Thus, with hands and mouths agreeably employed, they drink in 
the tale with both ears, and have their eyes fixed upon the story¬ 
teller, who holds them spell-bound with his graphic narrative. 


i. The Foolish Man. 

Once upon a time there was a man who was very wealthy, but 
he was a spendthrift and he ate up all that he had. Neither 
bread nor broth remained. So he thrusts one hand into his 
bosom, and, resting his head upon the other, he sits and medi¬ 
tates upon his condition, and wearfc himself out moaning and 
lamenting. His acquaintances come and gather around him, and 
an old gray-bearded man amongst them rises and says,—“You 
have done something (some sin). Your Luck has deserted you. 
Arise, go after your Luck. You may possibly find it, and, regain¬ 
ing it, be as fortunate as before.” 

The man set out. He travelled over rocks and hills. Night 
and day he sought for his Luck. One night, in a dream, he sees 
his Luck lying face downwards on the top of a mountain, moaning 
and bewailing, like himself. 

When he awakes the next morning he directs his steps towards 
that mountain. 

He goes, and goes. He sees a lion seated in his path. The 
lion calls the man, and asks,—“Where are you going?” The 
man says,—“ I am going to find my Luck.” The lion says,—“ I 
am sure that your Luck is very wise. Ask him how I can get 
strong. (It is seven years that I have been crippled.) When you 
return, come and tell me, and I will do you what kindness I can 
in return.” The man promises, and goes on his way. 

He goes, and goes, and he sees a vineyard which is full of a 
thousand kinds of fruit. When he gathers some and eats it, he 
finds that it is bitter. The owner of the vineyard happens along, 
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and is angry at him. Afterwards he asks the man where he is 
going. The man tells the owner of the vineyard his trouble. “ If 
that is so,” says the owner of the vineyard, “ ask your Luck what 
remedy there is for my vineyard, for, in spite of everything I do, 
the fruit is bitter. I grafted it; it did no good. I set out new 
shoots ; it did no good. When you return, bring me an answer; 
I will do you what kindness I can in return.” The man promises, 
and goes on his way. 

He goes, and goes, and he comes to a kiosk and a palace. He 
enters, and he sees a beautiful young woman walking about inside 
the gate. She asks the man,—“ Brother, what are you doing 
here ? ” The man tells her his story. The young woman replies, 
—“ I have great good luck, much property and goods; but I have 
a grief, so that my days and nights are passed in sorrow. If you 
will ask your Luck for a remedy for me, I will share all my riches 
with you.” The man promised, and went on his way. 

He went, and went, and, lo ! and behold ! there was his Luck, 
lying on the top of a mountain ! He gives a salaam , and sits 
down beside him. He complains to hiip about himself (about his 
plight), and then he asks all the questions he had promised to ask, 
and receives the answer to each. “ Now let us be going,” says he. 
“You go ahead, and I will follow,” says Luck. 

The man sets out, and, coming first to the young woman, he 
says,—“ Your remedy is to marry some brave fellow, and then 
your sorrow and grief will be over.” 

He comes to the vineyard. He calls the owner of the vine¬ 
yard, and says,—“ In the stream from which you water your vine¬ 
yard there is gold ore. Bits of gold come with the water; the 
trees absorb these, and the fruit becomes bitter. Either draw 
your water from another stream, or dig out the ore, and your fruit 
will taste sweet.” 

The man then comes to the lion and sits down beside him, and 
tells him how he found his Luck, and all about the vineyard- 
owner, and about the young woman. The lion enquires,— 
“ Didn’t the young woman do you any kindness ? ” The man 
replied,—“ She said,—“ Come marry me, and let us enjoy 
together the goodness of God.” But I did not consent.” The 
lion asks,—“ What kindness did the owner of the vineyard do to 
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you ? ” The man replies,—“ The owner of the vineyard dug up 
the ore. A heap of gold was taken out, and he gave it to me, but 
I wouldn’t take it. I said,—“ Who is going to take that on 
his back and carry it all the way home? ,, ” “Well,” says the 
lion,—“ What remedy did he say there was for me ? ” The man 
says,—“ And for you he said,—“ If he eats the head of a foolish 
man he will grow strong.” ” 

The lion thought it all over very carefully, then, raising his paw 
very gently towards the man’s head, he strikes it to the ground, 
and smashes and eats it, and he says to himself,—“Lord, I 
can’t find a more foolish man than you on the face of the 
earth! ” 

Talas (Cesarea). J. S. Wingate. 


Scraps of English Folklore, V. 

Buckinghamshire. 

A farmhouse, demolished about thirty years ago, was situated 
where now is the garden of the Mound, Long Crendon, and at the 
beginning of the last century was inhabited by two old women. 
One of them, who was single, stole the wedding-ring of the other, 
who was lying dangerously ill. So the sick woman vowed that 
after her death she would haunt and torment the thief. This she 
did, and the victim felt as if she were being pricked by pins and 
followed by the ghost, especially when near an old elm-tree which 
was on the green in front of the house. This continued until the 
ghost was laid in the salt-box of the house, which was kept near the 
fireplace to keep the salt dry. The ceremony of laying the ghost 
was performed by twelve parsons, who, standing in the middle of 
the room, chanted a prayer backwards, one of them meanwhile 
holding a dove in his hand. The spirit, in the shape of the dead 
woman, tore the dove in pieces, and then went into the salt-box, 
there to remain “ whilst water runs and the sun shines.” 

The above account was given by Mrs. Cadle, of Long Crendon, 
who heard it from her grandmother. 

Geoffrey I, L. Gomme. 
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“Really, you must not (don’t) swallow that.” When the Lion 
had taken (it), he swallowed (it). Then the He-goat said,—“ Ah, 
where shall I obtain a piece of sinew?” Then the Lion said,— 
“ Ah, here is a Hyaena.” Then the Hyaena went off at a run, and 
the Lion followed her. The Hyaena only just escaped. The 
He-goat also ran away. He had outwitted (made cunning to) 

the Hyaena. A j N Tremearne. 

(To be continued.) 


Armenian Folk-Tales ( continued ). 

Of the two following tales, “Brother Lambkin” is the first 
story in Manana , and “The Magpie and His Tail” is from 
Hamov Hodov , but does not appear in M. Macler’s Contes 
Armeniens. 

2. Brother Lambkin . 

There was once a widow who had a daughter. This woman 
married a man who had a son and a daughter by his first wife. 
The woman worked and schemed until she drove her husband 
distracted, urging him to take his children and lose them on the 
mountains. Finally, one day he stuffs a few flat cakes into his 
pouch and goes with his little ones up the mountain. He goes, 
and goes, until he reaches a lonely spot, and there he says to his 
children,—“ Let us sit here and rest awhile.” They do so; but 
their father turns his head away from them and weeps bitterly. 
Afterwards he turns towards them once more, saying,—“ Eat a 
bit of bread, my little ones.” When they had eaten, the son said, 
—“ Papa, I am thirsty.” Then the father takes the staff which 
was in his hand, plants it in the ground, and, taking off his cloak, 
spreads it over the staff, and says,—“Come, my son, come sit 
under the shade of my cloak, and I will go and see where I can find 
a spring of water.” The brother and sister seat themselves there, 
while the father goes off and leaves them. There the poor little 
ones remain. They watch and wait, but no father returns. They 
rise and search on all sides, but find no man nor living being. 
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They come back and begin to weep and cry, saying—“ Alas ! 
alas! The staff is here, the cloak is here, but no Papa is here ! ” 

Again they watch and wait, and at last they rise to search once 
more. One takes the cloak, and the other the staff, and they 
wander about lost in the woods. They go, and they go, until 
they reach a spot where they see a hollow made by the print of a 
horse’s hoof, and it is full of rain water. The boy cries,— 
“ Sister, I am thirsty.” His sister replies,—“ Do not drink, or 
you will turn into a horse.” 

They go, and they go, until they reach a spot where there is the 
print of the foot of an ox. The brother cries,—“Sister, I am 
thirsty.” His sister says,—“ Do not drink; you will turn into an 
ox.” 

They go, and they go, and they reach the print of a buffalo’s 
foot. The brother cries,—“ Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister 
says,—“Do not drink; you will turn into a buffalo-calf.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a bear’s foot. The 
brother cries,—“Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister says,—“Do not 
drink ; you will turn into a bear’s cub.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a hog’s foot. The 
brother says,—“Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister says,—“Do not 
drink; you will turn into a hog.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a wolfs foot. The 
brother says,—“ Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister says,—“ Do not 
drink ; you will turn into a wolf.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a lamb’s foot. The 
brother says,—“ Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister says,—“ Do 
not drink; you will turn into a lamb.” The brother cries,— 
“ Sister, have mercy; I am dying for a drink.” The sister says, 
—“ What shall I do ? I give it up. Drink, if you wish; but 
you will turn into a lamb.” Then the brother drinks and turns 
into a lamb, and follows his sister, bleating as he goes. They 
walk on, and on, and finally reach home. 

One day the mother, being with child, 1 says to her husband, 
—“Bring your lamb and kill it, that I may eat.” The sister tried 
every means to save her brother, and at last escaped with him to 

1 Every wish expressed by an expectant mother must be gratified, lest her 
child be marked with the object refused. 
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the mountains. There she would lead him to pasture every day, 
while she would spin. Then, one day, the distaff fell from the 
girl's hand into the mouth of a cave. The lamb went on grazing 
above, while the girl went down to find her distaff. She enters, 
and what does she see but a witch a thousand years old lying 
there ! The moment she sets her eyes on the girl, the witch says, 
—“ Maiden, the bird on its wing, the serpent on its belly, can 
not come here; how did you come?” In her fright, the girl 
replied,—“ Your love drew me here, mother mine.” 

The witch has her sit down, and asks her about every thing 
under the sun. This girl takes the fancy of the witch. “ I will go 
and fetch you some fish to eat,” says the witch. “ You must be 
hungry now.” The fish she brings are dragons and snakes ! The 
girl is terrified. She is nearly frightened to death, and she begins 
to weep. The witch says,—“ Why do you weep, maiden ?” The 
girl replies,—“ I was thinking of my mother; therefore I wept.” 
Then she tells the witch all that has happened to her. “ Since 
that is the case,” says the witch, “ you sit here, and I will lay my 
head in your lap and go to sleep.” First she lights a fire and puts 
the iron cross-pieces 2 in the fire, and says to the girl,—“ If the 
Black-One comes by, don't waken me ; but, when the Green-and- 
Red-One comes, touch the red-hot iron cross-pieces to my feet 
that I may awake.” The girl’s soul shrivelled to the size of a pea. 
Oh, what shall she do ? 

She sat down. The witch laid her head on the girl's knees, 
and went to sleep. Soon she saw a terrible Beast, the Black 
Goblin, pass by; but she made never a sound. She waited a 
little longer, and she saw the Green-and-Red Goblin coming. 
Then she seized the red-hot iron cross-pieces and struck them 
against the witch's feet. The witch cries,—“ Oh, the fleas are 
biting me,” and wakes up. The girl calls out; the witch rises, 
and the girl stands up. The Green-and-Red Goblin strokes the 
girl’s hair, and all her garments turn to gold. 

Then the girl kisses the hand of the witch, receives permission 

2 Two iron bars held together by a pivot through the middle of each. 
When opened in the form of a cross, they are laid across the top of the 
opening in the earthen oven, called a tandour . The pots and kettle are set 
upon this, as on andirons. 
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to go, and, finding her brother, Lambkin, goes home. She 
secretly digs a hole beside the fireplace, 3 where she hides her 
golden garments away from her mother; she puts on her old 
clothes and sits down. The mother comes home, and sees that the 
girl’s tresses are of gold. She says,—“ Girl, what have you done, 
that your tresses have turned to gold ? ” Then the girl tells her 
all about it. When the stepmother hears this, she sends her own 
daughter the very next day to that mountain. The girl drops 
the distaff from her hand, and enters the cave. The witch turns 
her into a hideous, horrible creature, and sends her away. They 
repent of it, but what can they do about it? 

One day there is to be a wedding at the palace of the King 
of that country. The Prince is to be married. The whole 
country goes to see the wedding. This woman puts on her white 
sheet, 4 throws a veil 5 over her daughter’s head, decks her out as 
fine as you please, and goes to look on. Then the orphan girl 
rises and puts on her golden garments, and from head to foot she 
is transformed into a fairy princess. 6 She goes to look on at the 
wedding also. 

On her return the fairy princess runs to reach home before her 
mother, and to take off her garments and hide them. Because she 
runs so fast, one of her golden slippers 7 falls into a fountain. The 
King’s horses are brought there to drink. The horses catch sight 
of the golden slipper, and they start back in affright, and will not 
drink. The King has a workman 8 called to clean out the foun¬ 
tain. He finds the golden slipper, and fetches it out. The King 
sends a crier through the city to call,—“ Whoever is the owner of 
this slipper shall marry my son.” They begin to measure the 

3 The fireplace, or tandour> called also tonir, is built of clay either on the 
level of the floor or sunk below it. The fuel is put in at the top, and there is 
an opening at the bottom for the draught. Flat cakes are often plastered on 
the inside to bake. The thick edges of the fireplace may be hollowed out and 
used as hiding-places for valuables. 

4 The shabig mukhviel , or charshaf t is the usual outside wrap worn by the 
women of the East. 

6 The medad y or yazma, is a large square of coloured cotton gauze. 

6 A houri or shining being; any very beautiful girl. 

7 The Armenian word used here is sol. Is it not related to “ sole ”? 

8 A kankan , or workman whose trade it is to build watercourses. 
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feet of every one in the city. They reach the house of the 
Lambkin. The stepmother thrusts the orphan girl into the fire¬ 
place and hides her. She shows her own daughter. Then the 
cock flies from its perch, and, standing on the door-sill, calls 
thrice,—“ Googloo-goo-goo ! the lady is in the fireplace ! ” The 
men push the mother aside, bring the girl out of the fireplace, and 
measure her feet. “ Come now, let us go,” they say, “ You are 
the bride of the King.” The girl opens the spot where her 
golden garments are hidden, puts them on, leads away her 
brother, Lambkin, and goes. The wedding lasts for seven days 
and seven nights, and so the girl marries the Prince. 

One day the stepmother takes her own daughter and goes to 
the palace to see her other daughter, and her daughter treats her 
as though she were her own mother, and takes her to the Park, 
and from there they go to the sea-shore. The stepmother says,— 
“ See here, daughters, let us go in and take a swim.” So they go 
into the water. Then the stepmother pushes the Princess into 
the middle of the sea, and a great fish comes and swallows her. 
The mother gathers up the golden garments, and dresses her own 
daughter in them. She returns to the palace, and sets her 
daughter in the bride’s place. The girl’s face is veiled (nose and 
mouth, eyes and face are covered); no one knows her, and the 
mother does not tell. 

The other poor girl remains in the belly of the fish for some 
days. One night she hears the night watchman, and she cries from 
inside the fish :— 

“ Watchman, watchman, when you call the hour, 

And cross your breast seven times each hour : 

As you love God who gives you the day, 

Go take this word to the Prince, and say, 

“ Do not harm my brother, Lambkin !” ” 

The watchman heard this repeated once or twice; then he went 
and told the King’s son. One night the King’s son arises, 
and goes with the watchman to the seashore and listens. 
He recognises the voice of his fairy Princess. He bares his 
sword, and leaps into the sea. He cuts open the fish with 
his sword, takes his bride in his arms, brings her to land, 
and they go home. Then he calls the stepmother before 
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him, and says,—“ Lady Mother-in-law, what gift shall I give 
you,—a horse that eats barley, or a black-handled knife ?” 
The mother-in-law replies,—“ Let the black-handled knife be 
for him who wishes you ill; give me the horse which eats 
barley.” Then he has the mother and daughter tied to the 
tail of a horse, and he says to the hostler,—“ See that you drag 
them from mount to mount, and rock to rock, till not a bit of 
them is left larger than an ear, or a wisp of hair. Bring it and 
come.” They met with their deserts. 

The bride and bridegroom lived together, and brother Lambkin 
with them. They attained to their desires. Three apples fell 
from heaven. 9 

3. The Magpie and his Tail. 

An old woman had milked her cow, set her milk-pail down on 
the ground, and gone to find some twigs and litter with which to 
light a fire and boil the milk. A magpie came along and dipped 
his bill into the milk-pail to get a drink of milk. The milk-pail 
was upset, and the milk was spilled upon the ground. Just then 
the old woman returns, and seizes the magpie by the tail. The 
magpie tries to fly, and his tail is left in the old woman’s hand. 
The magpie goes and flies up on to the wall, looks down at the 
old woman, and caws and begs, saying,—“ Old woman, old 
woman, give me my tail. Let me take it and fasten it on, and 
go and join my companions.” The old woman says,—“ Go, and 
bring me my milk.” 

Then the magpie goes near the cow, and begs and says,— 
“ Cow, cow, give me some milk ! I will take it to the old woman. 
The old woman will give me my tail. I will take it and fasten it 
on, and go and join my companions.” 

And the cow says,—“ Go, bring me some grass.” The magpie 
goes to the field near by, and begs and says,—“ Field, field, give 
me some grass 1 I will take it to the cow. The cow will give me 
some milk. I will take that to the old woman. The old woman 
will give me my tail. I will take it and fasten it on, and go and 
join my companions.” 

9 The stereotyped ending for all stories is,—“ Three apples fell from heaven : 
one for the one who told it; one for the one who asked for it; and one for the 
one who gave ear to it.” 
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And the field says,—“ Go, bring me some water,” Then the 
magpie goes to a water-carrier, 10 and begs and says,—“ Water- 
carrier, water-carrier, give me some water ! I will take it to the 
field. The field will give me some grass. I will take it to the cow. 
The cow will give me some milk. I will take that to the old 
woman. The old woman will give me my tail. I will take it and 
fasten it on, and go and join my companions.” 

And the water-carrier says,—“ Go, bring me an egg.” So the 
magpie goes to the hen, and begs and says,—“ Hen, hen, give me 
an egg! I will take it to the water-carrier. The water-carrier 
will give me some water. I will take it to the field. The field 
will give me some grass. I will take it to the cow. The cow will 
give me some milk. I will take that to the old woman. The old 
woman will give me my tail. I will take it and fasten it on, and 
go and join my companions.” 

The hens heart is moved with pity for the magpie. She sits 
down and lays two eggs. The magpie takes them to the water- 
carrier. The water-carrier gives him some water. He takes it to 
the field. The field gives him some grass. He takes it to the 
cow. The cow gives him some milk. He takes it to the old 
woman. The old woman gives him his tail. He takes it and 
fastens it on, and flies away and joins his companions. 

Talas (Cesarea). J* Wingate. 

(To be continued,) 

10 Literally, the man who apportions the water to each field. 


Playing the Wer-Beast: A Malay Game. 

In Europe the werwolf and other wer-beasts were looked on 
as exceptional phenomena produced only by the reincarnation of 
wicked souls or by the changing of the shape of men and women 
by witchcraft. But in Burmah and Sumatra a quite ordinary 
man may turn into a tiger in the evening without any fuss. It 
is simply a gift. In the Malay Peninsula also the wer-tiger is 
regarded as a fact as real as the natural beast. As a by¬ 
product of this belief, and all over the country Malay boys have a 
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In the recently published Gazetteer of the Sirmur State a 
brief account is given of certain cures used in diseases of 
children. I here give some other cures:— 

When the child get blisters on its body, a young pig is 
dedicated over its head, and turned loose in the forest; some 
pttns (cakes) and gulgalas (sweetmeats) are also offered in the 
same way, and placed with the pig. When the child feels pain 
in its ribs, a mixture of the root of the kanditri-ldl and jawain 
rubbed into the mother’s milk is given to it to drink. 

H. A. Rose. 


Armenian Folk-Tales ( continued ). 

4. The Thousand-noted Nightingale (Hazaran Bulbul ). 1 

Once upon a time a certain king causes a church to be built. 
It takes seven years to complete it. It is dedicated, and the 
king goes there to worship. As he is on his way, a tempest 
arises. The king is in danger of perishing. Suddenly he sees a 
hermit standing before him, who accosts him, saying,—“ Long 
live the King! Your Majesty has built a beautiful church, but it 
lacks one thing.” The tempest increases in fury, and the hermit 
vanishes from sight. The king has the church torn down. It is 
seven years in being rebuilt, and is grander than before. It is 
dedicated. The king goes to worship. A terrible tempest arises. 
The hermit appears again to the king. He says,—“ Long live 
the King ! Your Majesty has built a magnificent church, but one 
thing is lacking.” The king has it torn down again. This time 
it is nine years in being re-built. The king commands it to be 
built so that nothing upon earth can compare with it. It is com¬ 
pleted, and dedicated. The king goes there to worship. A 
tempest arises. The hermit again stands before the king. He 
says,—“ Long live the King! The church you have built is 
matchless; it is a pity that it should lack one thing.” Then the 
king seizes the hermit by the collar, and demands,— u Now tell 

1 This is the eighth story in Manana . 
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me what my church lacks! You have had it torn down twice 
already.” “This church needs the Thousand-noted Nightin¬ 
gale ; then it will be perfect.” He spoke these words and 
vanished. The king returned to his palace. 

Now this king had three sons. The sons noticed that their 
father was troubled about something, and they asked,—“ Father, 
what is your grief?” He replied,—“ I am growing old, and how 
am I going to go after the Thousand-noted Nightingale, which I 
must have to make my church complete.” “ We will go and 
bring it for you,” his sons assured him. Then the three sons 
mounted their steeds and set forth. 

After travelling for a month they reached a spot where the road 
forked. They stood there puzzled. A hermit met them, and 
asked,—“Where are you going, my brave fellows?” “We are 
going to bring the Thousand-noted Nightingale, but we don't 
know which road to take,” they replied. Then the hermit said,— 
“ He who takes the wide road will return ; the one who takes the 
middle road may return or he may not; the one who takes the 
lower road cannot hope to return. Do you ask why ? Well, you 
go along and you come to a river. The owner of the Thousand- 
noted Nightingale has bewitched it, and turned its waters into 
salt water which cannot be used, but you must drink of it and 
say,—“ Ah, it is the water of life ! ” You cross the river, and you 
come to a thicket. It is full of briars. They are ugly. You 
must gather them, and say,—“ Oh, these are the flowers of immor¬ 
tality ! ” You pass the thicket, and you come to a wolf tied on 
one side of your path and a lamb on the other. There is grass 
before the wolf, and meat before the lamb. You must take the 
grass and put it before the lamb, and the meat before the wolf. 
You pass on until you come to a great double gate. One side is 
closed, and the other is open. You must open the closed gate, 
and close the open one. You enter, and you find the owner 
of the Thousand-noted Nightingale asleep within. The owner 
sleeps for seven days, and remains awake for seven days. If you 
succeed in doing all I have said, you will be able to bring back 
the Thousand-noted Nightingale; if not, you will neither be 
able to reach there nor to return. 

The elder brother took the wide road. He went and went 
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until he reached a kiosk and a palace. Then he said to himself, 
—“ Why should I go and lose my life! I will stay here and 
serve in this house and live.” 

The second brother took the middle road, and went, and went, 
until he crossed a mountain. There he saw a palace which shone 
like the sun. He dismounted and tied his horse. He entered a 
park. A green bench stood near by, and he went and sat there. 
Immediately a gigantic Arab came rushing towards him, and, 
giving him a blow with his club, felled him to the ground 
and turned him into a round stone which rolled under the 
bench. 

Now let us come to the youngest brother. He mounted his 
horse and took the lower road. One after the other he reached 
river, thicket, wolf, lamb, and gate, and did all that the hermit 
had told him to do. When he entered the park, he saw a most 
beautiful maiden reclining upon a couch. The Thousand-noted 
Nightingale had come out of its cage and stood upon the maiden’s 
breast singing its sweetest notes, and had put the maiden to sleep. 
Then the Prince caught the Nightingale, and stooped and im¬ 
printed a kiss upon the maiden’s brow ; then he set out upon his 
return. 

When the maiden awoke from her sleep, she saw that the 
Thousand-noted Nightingale was gone. She knew it had 
been stolen, and she cried,—“ Gate, stop him! ” The gate 
replied,—“ God be with him. He opened my closed door and 
closed my open door.” “ Wolf, Lamb, stop him,” she cried. 
“God be with him! He gave the grass to the lamb, and the 
meat to the wolf,” they answered. “ Thicket, stop him,” she 
cried. “God be with him! You made me to be full of briars; 
he made me become the flower of immortality.” “ River, stop 
him,” she cried. “ Why should I stop him ? You made me salt 
and slimy; he made me become the water of life. Let him go ! 
God be with him ! ” The maiden was at the end of her resources. 
So she mounted her steed and gave chase. Let us leave her for 
the present. 

The Prince met the hermit once more; he saluted him, and 
said,—“ Here is your Thousand-noted Nightingale.” Then he 
inquired about his brothers. The hermit told him that they had 
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not returned. The Prince asked the hermit to keep the Nightin¬ 
gale for him while he went to find them. 

He took the broad road and went till he reached a large city. 
He went to a baker’s for something to eat. He saw his elder 
brother working there. He made himself known to him secretly, 
and taking him back with him left him with the hermit while he 
went to find his other brother. 

He crossed the mountain. He came to a palace which shone 
like the sun. He dismounted, tied his horse, entered the park, 
and sat down on the bench. Then the great Arab rushed towards 
him, crying,—“ Do you think that seat has no owner, that you 
seat yourself there ? ” As he spoke, he raised his club to strike 
him, but the Prince was too quick for him. He snatched the 
club from the Arab’s hand, and struck him, whereupon the fellow 
turned into a stone. The Prince said to himself,—“ Some evil has 
befallen my brother here.” He began hitting the round stones 
which were lying about on the ground, and each one became a 
man and fled in haste from the spot; but he did not see his 
brother among them. Then he saw the stone under the bench; 
he struck that also, and it proved to be his brother, who also 
started to run away. He cried after him, saying,—“ Brother, do 
not run away; I am your brother.” His brother looked behind, 
and behold, it was so! The two brothers returned together to 
the hermit. 

They took the Thousand-noted Nightingale, and the three 
brothers set out for home. On the way they were thirsty. They 
came to a well. They let the youngest brother down into the 
well to draw up water for them. They drank, but then they left their 
youngest brother in the well. The other two said to each other, 
—“ If he be with us, with what face shall we go to our father.” 
They took the Nightingale and went on. 

When they reached home they said to their father,—“Our 
youngest brother was killed. We found the Thousand-noted 
Nightingale and brought it to you.” They hung the Thousand- 
noted Nightingale in the church, and expected to hear it sing, 
but there was not a sound nor a breath from it. 

The maiden, mounted upon her steed, reached the King, and 
asked,—“ Who was that brave fellow that took away my Nightin- 
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gale?” “We took it,” the two brothers replied. “What did 
you see on the way ? ” “ We did not see anything.” “You are not 

the ones who took it from me, then; you are robbers,” she said, 
and she cast them into prison, and their father also, while she 
ruled the city. “Until the one who took the Thousand-noted 
Nightingale appears, there is no escape for you,” she said. Let 
them remain there while we go and find the Prince. 

Some women who were reaping barley drew the Prince up out 
of the well, and one of them adopted him. One day, a few weeks 
later, news reached them that the Thousand-noted Nightingale 
had been brought to their country, and that the owner of the bird 
had come after it. Then the Prince begged for permission to go 
to the city and see the new church and all the sights. He went. 
He visited his home, and found neither his father nor his brothers. 
He inquired where they were. They told him that the owner of 
the Thousand-noted Nightingale had come and cast them into 
prison. He went and brought them out. The maiden sent for 
him and said,—“ I am the owner of the Thousand-noted 
Nightingale, do you not fear me?” The Prince replied,—“ I am 
the one who brought the Thousand-noted Nightingale. I do 
not fear you.” The maiden asked,—“ What did you see on the 
way?” The Prince told about the river, the thicket, the wolf, 
the lamb, and the gate,—all that he had seen and done. “ And 
if you do not believe me, behold, there is the mark which I im¬ 
printed upon your brow, betrothing you to myself! ” he added. 
“ I wish you joy,” responded the maiden. 

They had a grand wedding in the church, and the Thousand- 
noted Nightingale began to warble and to pour forth a thousand, 
thousand sweet notes, and still it sings and still it sings ! Three 
apples fell from heaven. 

J. S. Wingate. 
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Ram acquiesced doubtfully. He would have preferred the red 
thread daily. 

But after all it was our European nurse who, impressed by the 
stories the natives told her about the power of the Holy Saints 
who are so numerous near the Indus, asked a peculiarly fat one to 
pray for the child. She gave him a rupee, and was sorry she had, 
because after blowing on the coin and waving it three times round 
the head of the infant, above whom he then breathed heavily with 
a saintly breath, he only prayed that he might become a Com¬ 
missioner,—a person of importance, but not at the head of the 
Official Hierarchy. “ Pray for him to be a Lieutenant Governor, 
a Lord-Sahib,” she asked. Just then I emerged from the Rest- 
house, and the fat man was saved any further trouble. 

A. J. O'Brien. 


Armenian Folk-Tales ( continued ). 

5. Tenthousandfold} 

Once upon a time there lived a man and a woman. This man 
was very pious. He goes to church every day. He gives a 
piastre to the priest each day, and every day the priest says to 
him,—“Blessed one, may Tenthousandfold give you a thousand 
in place of one.” The man rejoices; he says to himself,—“This 
is a good thing. I give one; I shall receive a thousand ! ” 

In the course of time he gives all that he has to the priest, and 
is left penniless. His wife says to him,—“ Arise, go to the priest; 
bring one thousand to give for bread and food, to last us till he 
pays us the remaining thousands little by little.” 

The man goes.—“ Blessed of the Lord ! ” 

“ God bless thee ! ” 

“O priest dear, I gave you so much that you might return 
thousands and thousands. Now, bring me a thousand to carry 
home, and I'll come later for the rest.” 

“ Blessed one,” says the priest, “ you gave to me in order that 
Tenthousandfold should return you a thousand in place of one.” 

1 This is the third story in Manana . 
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“ Where is Tenthousandfold ? ” 

The priest points towards a road, and says,—“ You take this 
road and go along. You will reach a large man seated on a golden 
throne. That is Tenthousandfold. You will say,—“The priest 
sent me to you. I have given one; you are to give a thousand.” ” 

The man sets out on that long road. He goes till he comes to 
a cave. He enters, and what does he see but forty lusty robbers 
lined up in there! They treat him with respect; they give him a 
seat, and sit down with him in their midst. Then they ask him,— 
“ Who are you ? No one has come here for a long time. Where 
are you coming from, and where are you going ? ” 

The man replies,—“ I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The robbers say,—“ Brother, there is no sense in that; don't 
you believe it. Come, we’ll give you a handful of gold from here. 
Take it and return to your home.” 

“No,” says the man. “That money is unblest.” 

Then the robbers say,—“ Since you are such a righteous man, 
go and ask Tenthousandfold whether there is room for us in the 
other world.” 

“ Upon my head,” replies the man. He goes on his way. 

He goes till he meets an old man seated beside a rock. He 
says “ Ho ! ” 

“ Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord ! ” [the old man is saying]. 
As fast as he says the words gold gushes out of the rock. 

The old man asks the traveller,—“Brother, where are you 
going?” 

He replies,—“ I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have given 
one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The old man says, “Come, I will give you a double handful; 
take it and return.” 

“No,” says the man. “That is not what I gave nor what I 
have earned; I have no right to it.” 

“If that is so, go ask Tenthousandfold when the gold is going 
to cease to gush from this rock.” 

“ Upon my eyes,” says the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes along till he sees a gardener by the roadside, who 
asks,—“ Mortal, where are you going ? ” 
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The man replies,—“ I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one ; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The gardener says,—“When you go, ask Tenthousandfold why 
it is that when I wall in my garden all the fruit and vegetables dry 
up; but when I take down the wall they flourish.” 

“ Upon my countenance,” says the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes along till he sees a priest whose body has been built 
into a wall, and he is gasping for breath. 

The priest asks,—“ Son, where are you going ? ” 

The man replies,—“I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The priest says to him,—“Go ask Tenthousandfold when I 
shall escape from this wall.” 

“Very well,” says the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes on till he sees a large man seated upon a golden 
throne, who asks him,—“ Where are you going ? ” 

The man says,—“ Are you Tenthousandfold ? ” 

The man says,—“ Yes, I am. What do you wish?” 

He replies,—“ Our priest sent me to you. I have given you 
one; you are to give me a thousand.” 

Ten thousandfold says to the man,—“Go home. In your 
courtyard there is a mulberry tree; you will dig under it, and you 
will find a jar full of gold. You will receive in place of one a 
thousand thousands.” 

Then the man asks Tenthousandfold all he was requested 
to ask, and, receiving the answer for each, he sets out on his 
return. 

He comes to the priest built in the wall, and says,—“ When 
you shall say “ I have sinned,” you shall be delivered from that 
place.” 

The priest says,—“Why should I say “I have sinned?”” 

The words were no sooner spoken than wall and all were 
swallowed up in the earth. 

The man goes on till he comes to the gardener, and he says to 
him,—“ Take down the walls of your garden so that the passers-by 
may eat; then your garden will flourish.” 

He had not finished speaking when the gardener began to tear 
down the walls, and the garden flourished. 
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The man goes on till he reaches the old man, and he says to 
him,—“ As long as you do not cease to call upon God, the gold 
will not fail.” 

The old man replies,—“ Would a man ever cease to call upon 
God ? Praise the Lord ! ” 

He has no sooner spoken than gold begins to gush out from the 
other side of the rock, more abundantly than before. 

The man comes to the robbers’ cave, and says,—“ If you cease 
your robbery, there will be room for you in the other world.” 

The robbers leave their cave, and go and weep for their sins 
and are saved. 

Then the man reaches his own house. He calls to his wife and 
says,—“Wife, bring me a spade and pickaxe.” They take the 
spade and pickaxe and dig under the mulberry tree. They find a 
jar full of gold. Night falls, so they leave the jar there till 
morning. 

In the night the neighbours learn of it, and come to steal the 
jar and carry it off. They think it contains nothing but yellow 
earth. They roll it back into the man’s garden; the jar is 
broken; the earth is scattered. 

In the morning they rise, and what do they see? Gold is 
spread all over the vineyard ! 

The husband calls,—“Wife, bring me the stable-broom. Gold 
has sprung up all over the vineyard ! ” 

They sweep up heaps and heaps of gold pieces; not a thousand 
in place of one, but countless thousands, and they become very 
rich. 

They give praise to the Lord. 

They attained unto their desires; may you attain unto yours ! 

J. S. Wingate. 

(To be continued ). 
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Armenian Folk Tales ( continued from p. 80). 

6. The Adventures of a Prince, l 

There was or there wasn’t a King, and this King had three 
sons. One day the King falls ill. All the physicians in the land 
and all the fortune-tellers are called, but they can find no remedy. 
Finally one of these who is very wise speaks and says,—“ There 
is only one thing that will save the life of our King.” They ask 
him what it is. He replies,—“ In the land of India there is a 
beautiful garden, and in it grows an apple-tree which is 
the Tree of Immortality. If some one will bring him some of 
those apples to eat, he will recover and become as one newly 
born.” They decide to go and tell the King this. But the King 
says, “I have heard that demons come and carry off those 
apples, and that no mortal is able to secure them.” Then the 
oldest son of the King rises and says—“ Long live the King ! I 
will go and bring some.” He goes, and goes, and finally reaches 
that tree. The night that the apples are to ripen, the Prince falls 
asleep, and a demon comes, gathers the apples, and carries them 
away. The King’s son returns very much chagrined. 

The next year the second son goes after the apples. He also 
falls asleep, and returns empty-handed. 

Then the youngest son says,—“ Long live the King! I will 
go after them.” “ Ho ! ” they exclaim, “ What did your elder 
brothers do, that you should think to do anything ! ” But he begs 
and entreats until the King consents, and says,—“ Go then ! ” So 
the youngest son takes his bow and arrow, and goes till he reaches 
the apple-tree. The night that the apples are to ripen, he takes 
his knife and slits his finger, and sprinkles salt in the cut. The 
smarting and the pain drive away his sleep. 

He sees the demon come and start to climb the tree. He 
draws his bow and shoots the demon in the calf of his leg, and 
pierces it. The demon flees howling away. Then the Prince 
climbs the tree, gathers the apples, and takes them to his father. 
The King eats the fruit, and recovers. 

After that the youngest son begs his father, saying,—“ Grant 

1 This is the fourth story in Manana , but no title is given. 
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me permission to go and be revenged upon my enemies.” His 
two brothers accompany him. From the foot of the tree they 
follow the track of the demon's blood drops, and go until they 
reach the mouth of a frightful cavern. They find that the demon 
has entered there. 

First the eldest brother says,—“ Let me down and I will fight 
with him.” When he is half way down, he cries,—“ Mercy ! I 
am burning up ! Draw me up.” They draw him out. 

The second brother is let down, and he also descends halfway, 
when he cries,—“ Mercy! I am burning up! Draw me out.” 
They draw him out. 

It is the youngest brother’s turn. He says, “Brothers, the 
more I cry “I am burning” lower me the further.” They let him 
down. The more he calls the further they lower him. He goes 
on down, down, down, and what does he see but a terrible demon 
lying with his head in the lap of a beautiful maiden. The maiden 
is embroidering, and there in front of her a golden mouse and a 
golden cat are playing about in a golden tub. The maiden 
notices the Prince, and says,—“ Mortal, the serpent upon its belly 
and the fowl on its wings are not able to come here. How 
have you come ? ” 

“Your love drew me,” the Prince replies. 

“For your safety's sake,” the maiden begs, “escape from here, 
brave one. If the demon should wake, your ear will be the 
largest piece of you left! ” 

But the Prince replies,—“ Make a noise and waken him. I 
have come to fight with him.” 

The maiden says,—“ He sleeps for forty days. It is eight days 
since he closed his eyes. It will be thirty-two days before he 
wakes. If you are impatient, heat that ploughshare, and strike 
his feet with it: then he will waken.” 

The Prince heats the ploughshare, and strikes it against the 
demon's feet. The demon strikes his feet together, and, squinting 
his eyes, sits up and cries,—“ Oh, the fleas are biting me ! ” 

The maiden says,—“ Rise and see what a black flea it is ! A 
brave fellow has come, and is going to fight with you.” 

The demon peers at the Prince, and exclaims,—“Oh, what a 
sweet morsel! ” 
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The Prince replies,—“ Arise, let us see whether God will give 
me or you to be eaten.” They take their bows and arrows to 
shoot at each other. 

The demon says to the Prince,—“You shoot first,” but the 
Prince says, “No, you shoot first.” So the demon shoots, but 
the Prince stoops and the arrow passes over him. Then the 
Prince shoots his arrow and pierces the ribs of the demon, who 
falls to the earth, and half of the arrow sinks into the earth, nailing 
the demon’s body to the ground. Then the Prince cuts off the 
demon’s head, plucks off the ears, and thrusts them into his pocket . 2 

He leaves that one there and goes a little further, and what 
does he see but another demon sleeping with his horrid head 
resting in the lap of a beautiful maiden. The maiden is 
embroidering, and a golden mink and a golden cock are playing 
about in a golden sieve. The maiden notices the Prince, and she 
says,—“ Mortal, the serpent upon its belly and the fowl on its 
wings are not able to come hither. How have you come ? ” 

“ Your love drew me,” the Prince replies. 

The maiden says,—“ For your safety’s sake, I beg you to 
escape before the demon wakes. If he should rise, your ear will 
be the largest bit of you left whole.” 

But the Prince says,—“Speak to him. Let him waken. I 
have come to fight against him. ” 

Then the maiden says,—“ If that is so, heat the iron cross¬ 
pieces and strike his feet with them, and the demon will waken.” 

The Prince heats the iron cross-pieces, and strikes the demon’s 
feet with them. The demon claps his feet together, sits up, and 
cries,—“ Oh, the fleas are biting me ! ” 

The maiden says,—“ What black fleas they are ! Arise and see. 
This brave fellow has come to fight with you.” 

The demon glares at the Prince, and then exclaims,—“ Oh, a 
mutton-chop has walked in here on its own feet! ” 

The Prince replies,—“ Arise, let us see whether God will give 
me or you, (whether it is to be you or I).” “Wallah,” cries the 
Prince, and he nails this one to the ground also. He cuts off his 
head, plucks off his ears, and thrusts them into his pocket. 

2 In all these stories the ears of the victims are preserved as trophies, as 
the American Indians preserved the scalp-locks of their victims. 

Z 
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Then he leaves him there and goes on. He sees a frightful 
demon resting his head in the lap of a most beauteous maiden 
who is as dazzling as the sun. The maiden is embroidering, and 
a golden hound and a golden black fox are playing about on a 
golden platter. 

The maiden notices the Prince, and she says,—“ Mortal, the 
serpent upon its belly and the fowl on its wings are not able to 
come hither. How have you come ? ” 

The Prince replies,—“Your love drew me, beauteous maiden.” 

“ It is a pity for your youth. Flee from here. If the demon 
should wake, your ear would be the largest bit of you left whole,” 
she says. 

The Prince replies,—“ Speak to him. Let him waken. I have 
come to fight against him.” 

Then the maiden says,—“ If that is the case, heat that iron 
millstone pin, strike the feet of the demon with it, and he will 
waken.” 

The Prince heats the iron pin, and strikes the demon’s feet with 
it. The demon claps his feet together, and cries,—“ Oh, the fleas 
are biting my foot! ” 

The maiden says,—“ What a black flea it is ! Arise and see ! 
A brave fellow has come to fight with you.” 

The demon rubs his eyes, and, peering at the Prince, exclaims, 
—“Oh, a featherless partridge ! It has fallen into the trap of itself! ” 

The Prince replies,—“ Arise, let us see whether God will give 
you or me.” 

They fall to, and the Prince bastes this one to the ground 
also. He cuts his throat, stuffs his ears in his pocket, and 
goes back to the maiden. He brings all three to the same spot. 

The maidens conduct the Prince to the treasure houses of the 
demons, and show him untold thousands of gold and silver pieces, 
jewels, weapons, and rich garments. Of all that there is he 
takes some of each and makes up three bundles just alike, (one for 
each of the maidens). But he retains for himself the magic sword , 3 

3 The magic sword is the same as the <( Zoulficar,” concerning which M. 
Macler gives a note in his volume Contes ArmCniens , (pp. 181-2). According 
to Bishop Servantsdiants, the Zoulficar was a sword made of iron extracted 
from stones of meteoric origin. 
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and the youngest maiden gives him a magic ring. They visit 
the stables, and there he sees three magnificent steeds in 
separate stalls; one black, one red, and one white. He pulls 
out a hair from each, and puts them into his cap (for safe 
keeping). Then they go to the mouth of the cavern, and call 
to his brothers. He fastens the two older maidens and their 
two bundles to the rope, and shouts,—“ Draw these up, brothers. 
The older one of the maidens is for the eldest of you, and the 
other for my second brother. They bring their dowry with them.” 

Then he sends up the youngest maiden’s dowry, but, when her 
turn comes, she says,—“ Go you first.” 

“ No,” replied the Prince, “ you shall go first.” 

“ But,” says the maiden, “ when they see me they will not draw 
you out. You will remain in the cavern to perish.” 

“What,” cried the Prince, “are they not my brothers?” 

“ You know best,” the maiden replies, “ but, if you do remain, 
on Friday night three rams will come hither; one black, one red, 
and one white. You must leap upon the back of the black ram. 
He will leap upon the red one, and that upon the white one, 
which will leap with you into the Land of Light. Remember 
also that the ring which I gave you is a talisman. It will bring 
you whatever you ask or wish for. And if you cast the hair of 
any one of the steeds into the fire, that one will come to you. 
Now farewell.” 

Then the brothers draw up the youngest maiden, and they are 
filled with amazement at her beauty and loveliness. “Behold, 
behold, behold ! ” they exclaim. “ He keeps the most beautiful 
one for himself, and gives us the others ! ” Their hearts are 
filled with envy. So they leave their poor brother in the cavern, 
and depart with the treasure and the maidens. 

On Friday night the three rams come, and the Prince in his 
haste throws himself upon the white ram. This leaps upon the red 
one, and that upon the black one. And the black one leaps with 
him into the Land of Darkness. There the Prince gropes about 
till he finds a door. He knocks, and an old woman comes to 
open it, and asks,—“ Who is it ? ” 

The Prince replies,—“I am a fatherless, motherless orphan, 
mother mine.” 
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The old woman opens the door, saying,—“And I have no 
child. Be thou my son, and I will be thy mother. Let us dwell 
together. God will give us bread.” So they become mother and 
son. 

After a time the son says,—“Mother I am thirsty. A little 
water, I beg.” 

The old woman replies,—“ May my soul perish! there is no 
water.” 

“Mother, what are you saying?” 

“May I die for you!” she replies, “but there is only one 
fountain in our land, and a dragon stands on guard (to prevent us 
from reaching it). On the Lord's Day a virgin is taken to the 
dragon, and while he devours her everyone hastens to obtain a 
supply of water. After he has eaten her the dragon returns to 
guard the fountain once more. To-day it will be the turn of the 
King's daughter to be offered to the dragon. Listen! I hear them 
coming. They are taking the maiden to the dragon.” 

The Prince looks, and finds it is indeed true. They have a 
maiden fair as the moon, and are carrying her along (by force). 
The Prince goes also. They leave the maiden beside the fountain, 
and everyone goes away. 

The Prince, who has his magic sword with him, approaches the 
maiden, and says,—“ Maiden, let me rest my head in your lap and 
sleep. Do not fear. Arouse me when the dragon comes, and I 
will save you.” Then he falls asleep. 

Soon the dragon approaches the maiden, with his mouth open, 
lashing his tail and hissing frightfully. The maiden is speechless 
from fright. She bursts into tears and her hot tears fall upon the 
face of the Prince, and he awakes. He springs to his feet, and 
what does he see but the maiden already half down the dragon’s 
throat! Immediately he draws his magic sword, and, laying it 
across the maiden's body, as the dragon continues to try to 
swallow the maiden his body is cleft in two, and the maiden steps 
out safe and sound. The dragon is no more. 

Then the Prince says to the maiden,—“Arise, and go 
home.” 

The maiden first dips her hand into the dragon's blood, and 
lays the print of her hand upon the Prince's back for a mark by 
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which she may recognize him. The maiden returns to her father’s 
house, and the Prince to the house of the old woman. After this 
everyone is able to have plenty of water. The maiden tells her 
father how she was rescued by a brave youth. 

One day the Prince inquires of the old woman why it is that 
this land is always dark. 

“ My son,” she answers, “ there is an eagle which has young 
ones every year, but a dragon devours them all, and the eagle 
because of its grief cuts off our light.” 

The Prince obtains permission of the old woman to visit the 
eagle’s nest. He goes, and sees that truly an eagle has a nest 
upon a high rock. The Prince lies down beneath it. He sees 
the dragon come hissing towards the eaglets. The Prince 
dispatches it with his magic sword, and feeds bits of its flesh to 
the eaglets. They make a great outcry as they eat the flesh. The 
eagle hears her young ones, and hastens to them. She thinks 
that the Prince is injuring them, and she flies to attack him. But 
her young ones cry,—“ Spare. What are you doing ? If it had not 
been for that man the dragon would have devoured us. He has 
killed the dragon.” 

Then the eagle says to the Prince,—“ Tell me what kindness I 
can do you in return for this.” 

“ Oh, help me reach my Land of Light,” the Prince replied. 

“What you ask is very difficult,” said the eagle, “but, since 
you have saved my young ones, I will do as you wish. Go bring 
me forty skins 4 of wine, and forty sheep-tails.” 5 

Now, that day when the daughter of the King had been 
delivered from the dragon the King had sent out criers 
saying,—“ Let him who rescued my daughter come forth, and I 
will give him my daughter’s hand, and whatever else he shall 
choose to demand.” 

Hundreds and thousands went and said,—“ I killed the dragon ; 
I am he who rescued your daughter.” But the maiden said (of 
each),—“ No, this is not he.” There was no one left (to ask) in 
the city. 

Then the King asks,—“ Is there no one else?” 

4 Goatskin bottles are the common receptacles for wine. 

5 The large tails of the sheep common in Asia Minor are referred to here. 
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“Long live the King!” they answered. “There is left 
a certain stranger who lives with a poor old woman (outside 
the city).” 

“ Go fetch him ! ” commands the King. 

They fetch him, and the maiden cries,—“ Behold, this is he ! ” 
And she shows them the blood stain which she had imprinted 
upon his back. 

“ Make known your wishes,” the King commands. “ You 
deserve the maiden whom you rescued, and you shall have 
whatever else you wish to have.” 

The Prince replies,—“ Long live the King ! God grant your 
daughter good fortune (kismet), and you the enjoyment of your 
riches ! All I wish is that you furnish me with forty skins of wine 
and forty ram’s tails, in order that the eagle may carry me to the 
Land of Light.” 

Then the King grants the Prince his request, and he takes the 
things and carries them to the eagle. 

The eagle says,—“ Load them upon my wings, and seat your¬ 
self upon my neck. When I say “ Poo! ” give me wine, and 
when I say “ Goo ” give me fat.” 

First the Prince goes and kisses the hand of the old woman, 
and receives her blessing. Then the eagle takes him on her 
wings and flies upwards. When the eagle cries “ Poo,” he gives 
her a wine-skin, and when she cries “Goo,” he gives her a ram’s 
tail. She soars and soars until she reaches the Land of Light, 
and on till they reach the land of his father. Just then the eagle 
cries “Goo.” In his excitement the Prince hurries, and drops 
the one remaining tail. But he thrusts his sword into the side of 
his leg, and cuts off a piece of that instead to give the eagle. The 
eagle knows from the taste that it is human flesh, and she holds it 
under her tongue. They reach the end of their journey. The 
eagle sets the Prince on the ground. “ Now let us see you walk,” 
she says. 

“No,” replies the Prince. “You may go, and then I will go 
on. My feet are numb.” 

The eagle continues to urge the Prince, and finally he tries to 
rise, but he cannot walk. Then the eagle takes out the flesh 
which she has kept under her tongue, and fastens it in its place, 
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and glues it on with saliva. Then the Prince proceeds towards 
the city, and the eagle flies back to her young. 

As the Prince is hastening along he meets a shepherd. He 
begs him to give him the lining of a sheep’s stomach. This he 
draws over his head, and it turns him into a Katchlig (a bald-head). 
He enters the city, and there he learns that the King’s sons are 
celebrating their wedding and that the King, his father, is going to 
wed his betrothed. His heart is smitten with fear, but what can 
he do ? He enters the market, and, going to a goldsmith, asks,— 
“Won’t you engage me as your apprentice?” The goldsmith 
looks at Katchlig, and, after pondering the question, consents, 
and says,—“Very well, come on, Katchlig.” The same day the 
King’s servants bring a load of silver and gold to this goldsmith, 
and say,—“You are to make a golden cat and a golden mouse 
playing about in a golden tub.” 

“ I will make the creatures,” said the goldsmith, “ but I cannot 
give them life and make them play about.” 

“We don’t know (how that may be),” say they; “but these are 
the King’s orders. His betrothed wishes it so,” he says. “ “If 
you don’t have them made (for me) I won’t marry you,” she says.” 
Then they leave him and go away. The goldsmith is in the 
depths of despair. He doesn’t know what to do. He cannot 
make them; yet if he does not he loses his head. Then Katchlig 
speaks up and says,—“Master, what are you brooding over? 
Why are you troubled ? ” His master tells him how it is. “ Don’t 
worry,” says Katchlig. “Go bring me two okes 6 of filberts, and 
four okes of walnuts, and I will make them to-night.” 

“ Oh, youson-of-a-dog, Katchlig!” cries his master. “As though 
my trouble isn’t enough for me, you must go and make fun of me ! ” 

“No, Wallah! (I swear),” says Katchlig. “Go bring the 
walnuts and filberts, and in the morning come and find what 
you wish.” 

Then the goldsmith does as Katchlig has asked. Can he sleep 
that night ? Every time he comes to listen he hears Katchlig 
cracking nuts and eating. Just before dawn Katchlig produces 
his ring, and, making a sign to the fire, says,—“Iask you, and 

6 An oke is 2.83 lbs. 
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you will ask God to have the golden mouse, and the golden cat in 
a golden tub, brought here.” Immediately two Arab slaves place 
these before him and vanish. The master enters the room. His 
heart is beating with excitement. Katchlig points and says,— 
“ Behold, I have made them, Master ! Take them and go.” 

The goldsmith is overjoyed. His feet do not touch the ground, 
as he hastens away with them. The King gives him rich rewards, 
and says,—“ You must come to the wedding also.” The goldsmith 
returns in high spirits. Katchlig begs, saying,—“ Master, Master, 
do take me with you to the wedding also.” 

“ Boy, you will fall under the feet of the horses, and have your 
head broken,” his master replies. “ Stay where you are.” 

So the next day the goldsmith goes to the wedding. 

Then Katchlig drops a hair of the black steed into the 
fire, and the demon's black steed, with his black weapons 
and black garments, comes down from above, ready for his 
use. Katchlig changes his garments, girds on the arms, mounts 
the black charger, and becomes a Fairy Prince. He rides to the 
palace of the King. In the tournament he overcomes all the 
King's grandees, his sons and all, and, lastly, taking his master by 
the arm he overthrows him also, and then hastens back to his 
place, where he becomes Katchlig once more, and sits waiting 
there, looking very innocent. In the evening his master returns. 
Katchlig begs to hear all that has happened. “ Bad luck to him ! 
There was a devil of a black horseman, or perhaps an angel. He 
rode into the field, like lightning, or a thunderstorm. He over¬ 
came everyone. He threw me from my horse also, and vanished.” 

Katchlig listened, shaking his head from side to side and 
clicking his tongue in astonishment. You would have thought he 
knew nothing about it. 

Now we will leave these two while we turn to the maiden. 

When she saw the golden mouse and the golden cat in the 
golden tub, she exclaimed,—“Wallah! My betrothed has come 
out into the Land of Light! ” 

So now she said to the King,—“Have a golden mink and a 
golden cock made for me, playing about in a golden sieve. If 
you don't have them made, I won't marry you.” The goldsmith 
is summoned, and he agrees to make them, having obtained the 
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consent of Katchlig. He brings him walnuts and filberts. 
Katchlig makes a sign to the fire. Two Arab slaves bring him 
a golden mink and a golden cock in a golden sieve, and set them 
down before him. In the morning the master takes them to the 
King. The King again invites the goldsmith to the wedding. 
Again Katchlig begs leave to go, and his master refuses. Then 
Katchlig drops the hair from the red steed into the fire, and the 
red steed, the red weapons, and red garments stand ready before 
him, Katchlig changes his garments, girds on the weapons, 
mounts the steed, and rides to the tournament, overcomes every¬ 
one, comes and hits his master a blow with the fist again, throws 
him from his horse, goes back to his place, changes his garments, 
and sits waiting, motionless and silent as before. At evening the 
master comes and tells his story, and Katchlig is duly 
astonished. 

Well, now, the maiden is sure that her betrothed is near, for no 
one but he could produce the objects she had required. So the 
next day she says to the King,—“ I wish you to have made for 
me a golden fox and a golden hound running about on a golden 
platter. If you don’t have them made, I won't marry you.” The 
King’s servants arise and go to the goldsmith with the order. 
Katchlig gives his master a wink, and the latter promises to make 
them. Then he brings walnuts and filberts to Katchlig. 
Katchlig feasts on them all night long. At dawn he 
produces the ring, and makes a sign to the fire. This time the 
two Arab slaves bring him a golden fox and a golden hound upon 
a golden platter. The master takes them to the King. That 
day, also, they have a wedding feast. Katchlig throws the hair of 
the white charger into the fire, and the third demon's white steed, 
white weapons, and white garments appear and stand in readiness 
before him. Katchlig puts on the garments, girds on the weapons, 
takes the magic sword in his hand, mounts upon the back of 
the white steed, mingles with the wedding guests, fights with the 
lords, goes up and down, smites the King, kills his brothers also, 
takes his betrothed, weds her, and mounts the throne. He attains 
his heart's desire. 

May you attain unto your hearts’ desire. 

J. S. Wingate. 
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Armenian Folk-Tales ( continued ). 

7. The Dreamer . 1 

There was, and there was, a father, a mother, and a son. One 
evening the son goes to sleep. In the morning he rises, and says 
to his mother,—“ Mother, I have dreamed a dream, but I will not 
tell it to you.” 

“ Why will you not tell it to me ? ”, the mother asks. He only 
repeats,—“I will not tell.” The mother gives her son a good 
beating. 

Then the son goes to his father, and says,—“Daddy, (Tato)> I 
have dreamed a dream. I would not tell it to my mother, and I 
will not tell it to you.” The father also beats the son. The son 
is vexed, and goes away. He goes a day's journey. He meets a 
traveller, and says,—“ Greetings.” “ God give you a good day,” 
replies the traveller. “ I have dreamed a dream,” says the youth. 
“ I would not tell it to my mother, I would not tell it to my 
father, and I will not tell it to you.” He goes on his way. 

He goes on until he meets a Prince. He accosts him, and 
says,—“ Prince, I have dreamed a dream. I would not tell it to 
my mother, I would not tell it to my father, I would not tell it to 
the traveller, and I will not tell it to you.” The Prince seizes the 
youth, and casts him into a dungeon in his palace. The young 
man gets hold of a knife, and digs a hole through the wall, which 
lets him into the chamber of the Prince's daughter. He sees the 
Princess fill a bowl with food, cover it with a lid, and leave the 
room. The young man goes and opens the lid, and cleans up 
the bowl, fills his belly, (satisfies his hunger), and returns to his 
dungeon. 

One day passes like this; two pass; three pass; four pass. 
The young man eats up the Princess's food, and she doesn't know 
who takes it. Then, one day, the Princess puts butter in the 
bowl, and hides behind the flour-bin. The young man enters, 
and takes some bread and eats it. The Princess springs from her 
hiding-place, seizes him, and asks,—“Who are you?” 

He replies,—“ I have dreamed a dream. I would not tell it to 
my mother; I would not tell it to my father; I would not tell it 

x This is the fifth story in Manana. 
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to the traveller • I would not tell it to the Prince. The Prince 
cast me into prison. I dug with a knife, I came here, and you 
know the rest.” 

The Princess fell in love with the young man, and he with 
her. . . . 

Now the King of the West comes to ask for the hand of the 
daughter of the King of the East to be given in marriage to his 
son. The King of the East is the afore-mentioned Prince. He 
sends a staff to the King of the East, both ends of which are alike, 
and he says,—“ Which is the head, and which is the foot? Guess 
it if you can. If not, I will carry off your daughter.” The King 
enquires everywhere, but he cannot solve the riddle. But his 
daughter tells the young man who is in prison about it, and he 
says to her,—“Go tell your father to cast the staff into the lake. 
The heavy end will sink; that is the head. Let them break it 
open and see.” It is as the young man has said. They take the 
staff and go away. 

The next day they send three horses just alike, and ask,— 
“Which is the yearling, which is the two-year-old, and which is 
the mother ? Guess it if you can; if not, I will carry off your 
daughter.” They all set to work, but no one can solve the riddle. 
The King is at his wits’ ends, and says,—“What shall I do?” 
The daughter goes to the young man, and says,—“They can’t 
find it out. They are going to take me away.” The man says,— 
“ Go tell your father to wet a bundle of clover, to sprinkle it with 
salt, and to place it before the horses in the evening. In the 
morning the mother will go ahead, the two-year-old will follow, 
and the yearling will come last.” So they find that out also, and 
send away the King of the West. 

Then the King of the West sends a steel lance and a steel 
shield, and says,—“ If he is able to pierce that shield with that 
lance, I will give my daughter to his son; but if he cannot, let 
him give his daughter to my son.” People come from every 
quarter, and the King tries also, but they cannot pierce it. The 
King says to his daughter,—“Go bring that young man here. 
Let us see him.” The young man comes. He takes up the steel 
lance, lays the steel shield on the ground, strikes it with the lance, 
and pierces the steel shield. 
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The King makes the young man his son. He sets out to go 
and bring the daughter of the King of the West. 

He goes far, or he goes little. He sees a man with his ear to 
the ground. He asks him,—“ Who are you?” “I am the man 
who can hear what people are saying in their houses,” he replies. 
“ Oh, what a man! ” the other exclaims, “ He can hear what 
people are saying in their houses ! ” 

“Do you think me a man? The man who could pierce a 
steel shield with a steel lance, he is a man ! ” The man says,— 
“Why, I am that man !” and the other replies,—“Then I will be 
your brother.” 

They travel on together. They see a man with a millstone 
hung on each foot, and still he sets one foot in Khezan, and the 
other in Stamboul. Then the young man exclaims,—“Why, 
what a man ! He has one foot here, and the other in Stamboul l ” 
“Do you think me a man?” returns this man. “The man who 
could pierce a steel shield with steel, he is a man.” “ Why, I am 
he!” “Then I will be your brother.” Theygo on, the three of them. 

Oa they go, until they see seven millstones grinding, and one 
man eating, but still he is hungry, for he cries,—“ O mother, O 
father, I am dying of hunger ! ” Then the young man exclaims,— 
“ Why, what a man! He eats the grist of seven mills, and still 
he cries,—“ I am dying of hunger.” ” 

The man answers,—“ Do you think me a man ? The man who 
struck the steel shield with the steel lance, and pierced it, he is a 
man!” “Why, I am he!” “Then I will be your brother.” 
They go on. 

They go on, and they see a man who has loaded a house upon 
his back, and is carrying it along. “ Oh, what a man! ” this 
young man exclaims. “He has loaded a house upon his back, 
and is carrying it!” The man answers,—“Do you think me a 
man ? The man who pierces the steel shield with steel, he is a 
man!” “Why, I am that man,” he replies. “Then I am your 
brother l” and they go on together. 

They go on until they see a man who is holding his mouth 
before a stream of running water. An ocean of water comes. The 
man drinks it up, but he cries,—“ O mother, O father, I am dying 
of thirst! ” Then this young man exclaims,—“ Oh, what a man ! 
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He drinks an ocean of water, and still he cries,—“ I am dying of 
thirst”!” And the other replies,—“Do you think me a man? 
The man who struck a blow with a steel lance and pierced a steel 
shield, he is a man ! ” “ Why, I am that man ! ” “ Then I am 

your brother! ” And they go on. 

They go on until they see a shepherd who is playing a pipe, 
while hill and dale, field and forest, men and beasts begin to 
dance. The young man exclaims,—“Oh, what a man! He 
causes hill and dale to dance ! ” And the other returns,—“ Do 
you think me a man ? The man who pierced steel with steel, he 
is a man! ” “ Behold, I am that man! ” “ Then I am your 

brother.” They go on. 

They go on. There are seven of them now. They ask,— 
“Brother Steel-Lance-Steel-Shield, where are we going, please 
God ? ” “ We are going to fetch the daughter of the King of the 

West.” “We wish you joy ! ” 

They go on, and enter the palace of the King, to take the 
Princess. The King calls his men, and says to them,—“These 
are my relatives. They cannot eat even one bowl of food. Go 
bake twenty-one bakings of bread, and cook twenty-one kettles of 
soup. If they be able to eat it all at once, they may have my 
daughter; if not, we will not give her.” 

Now these men were sitting in another room. The one who 
had his ear to the ground listened, and says,—“Aha, Steel-Lance- 
Steel-Shield, did you understand what the King said ? ”—“ Why, 
knave! How can I know? I am not in his room.” “ He says, 
what does he say?” he said. “He says,—“Twenty-one bakings 
of bread, twenty-one kettles of soup; if they eat it, they take my 
daughter; if they don't eat it, they don't take her.'"' Then the 
one who ate the grist of seven mills says,—“ Don't be afraid. I 
will go ahead, and whatever bread they set before me, and what¬ 
ever food they bring, I will eat it and say,—“ O mother, O father, 
I am starving! ” And they do this. 

The King beholds it, and he cries,—“Alack! God spoil your 
homes ! We must escape from these.” He calls his men to him, 
and says,—“ Fill the room with fire, sprinkle it with ashes, and 
spread felt carpeting over all. In the evening, when they go in 
there, they will all be burnt up.” 
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The one who gives ear hears it, and says,—“ Hey, Steel-Lance- 
Steel-Shield, did you understand what the King said?”—“ No, 
how should I?” “He says, what does he say?” he said. 
“He says,—“Let us fill the room with fire? In the evening, 
when they go in, they will all be burnt up. Then to whom shall 
we give my daughter ? ” ” Then the one who drinks water says,— 
“ Let me go and get a good drink, and come and go before you. 
When we go into the room, I will put out the fire, and the room 
will be turned into a lake.” 

In the evening the King calls them, and says their room is 
ready for them. Then the one who drinks water opens his 
mouth, and the room is filled with water. They are given another 
room. 

The King is at his wits’ ends. He calls his men. They all 
agree, saying,—“Wallah, whatever happens, we will not give up our 
Princess! ” 

The one who gives ear listens, and says,—“Aha, Steel-Lance- 
Steel-Shield, did you understand what the King said?”—“You 
knave,” he replies, “How should I know what he is saying?” 
“He says, what does he say?” he said. “He says,—“Whatever 
happens, I will not give up my daughter.”” 

The one who carries a house on his back says,—“ Let me take 
the house and land on my back,” and he bends his back, and 
takes up the house; the shepherd plays upon his pipe, and hill 
and dale begin to dance; the one with the millstones hung on his 
feet leads the way, and they set out merrily. 

The King weeps and begs,—“ Only leave my house and land, 
and you may take my daughter, and may you enjoy her! ” They 
put the house back in its place. The piper stops playing his 
pipe, and hill and dale become quiet. They take the Princess, 
and go. The other companions go each to his place, and the one 
who pierced the steel shield with the steel lance takes the Princess 
and comes to the palace of the King of the East. There he finds 
that his first wife has a son. He takes the other Princess for his 
wife also. When he goes to bed, he says,—“A sun on this side, 
a sun on that side, and a bright star above my heart.” The next 
morning he sends for his father and mother, and goes before the 
King, and says,—“Now I will tell you my dream.” They say,— 
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“ What is it ? ” He replies,—“ I saw a sun on one side of me, a 
sun on the other side, and a bright star above my heart.” “ Was 
that your dream?” they asked. “ Yes, wallah, that was my 
dream. 7 ’ 

Three apples came down from God, 

One to the one who told it, 

One to the one who asked for it, 

And one to the one who gave ear to it. 

8. The Daughter of the Village Patriarch . 2 

There once lived a village patriarch, M. Pazig by name, who 
was very rich. He wished to go to Jerusalem, and he set out 
with his wife and his son. He had also a grown-up daughter of 
matchless beauty, whom he left in the care of the chief man of the 
village. 

Now it happened that this man fell in love with the girl; but, 
try as he might, he could not win her love. At last, however, 
with the help of a witch, he won her consent to marry him. The 
girl says to the man,—“Since this thing is to be, first let me give 
you a good bath.” She makes a fine lather of soap-suds, and 
covers his eyes and nose and mouth with it. Then she takes up 
a mallet and beats the man soundly over the head and shoulders, 
and runs away. 

The man is unable to see because of the smarting of the soap 
in his eyes, and, being dizzy from loss of blood, he falls down 
unconscious. When he is able to rise, he goes and gets washed 
and wiped, and then sits down to meditate upon the trick which 
was played upon him. He thinks to himself,—“She not only 
stood out against me, but she has made me the laughing-stock of 
old and young. What shall I do ? ” What he did was to write a 
letter to the girl's father, saying,—“You entrusted your daughter 
to me, but she has dealings with a hundred men a day.” 

When the father and mother received this letter, they put aside 
all thought of vows and pilgrimages, and started for home imme¬ 
diately. Two days before reaching the village, they send their 
son ahead to kill or destroy the girl. He arrives there, and says 

2 This is the seventh story in Manana. It is uncertain whether M. in 
“M. Pazig” is an initial or is borrowed from the French. 

2 H 
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to his sister,—“ My father and mother have come \ let us go and 
meet them.” They mount a horse together, and ride to the top 
of a lonely crag. There they dismount, and, as they sit there 
resting, the girl falls asleep. The brother is loth to kill his sister, 
so he leaves her there and rides away. But he has previously 
taken a handkerchief from the girl’s bosom, and further on he kills 
a bird, and dips the kerchief in its blood. 

He then goes to his father and mother and says,—“I have 
killed her, and I have brought you this as a proof.” The father 
and mother come home. The chief makes them believe his story. 

After the girl had slept well, she awoke, but there was no sign 
of brother or anyone. She arose and beat about the thickets, 
searching for him. She wandered on, and on, until she was lost 
in the woods. By and by she came to a pond, and near it stood 
a cedar tree. She climbed to the top of the tree. After some 
time, she sees the son of the King of Vostan, 3 come there hunting. 
He dismounted beside the pond. The sun cast the shadow of the 
cedar tree across the pond, and in it the shadow of a person could 
be discerned. Then the Prince peered among its branches, and 
saw a figure crouching there. “What are you, man or devil? 
Come down, or I will bring you down with my bow and arrow,” 
he cried. 

Then the girl replied,—“ I am no beast nor devil, but a human 
being like yourself. Why should you shoot me? I will come 
down, but I have no clothing, and I am a maiden. Take off your 
cloak, and leave it at the foot of the tree, and, when you with¬ 
draw, I will come down and put it on.” The girl came down and 
put on the cloak. The Prince returned, and saw a maiden so 
beautiful that one would rather gaze upon her than feast upon 
dainties. He mounted her upon his steed, and took her home 
with him. After that, what was hunting compared with being 
with her ? A year or two passed. 

The King urges his son, saying,—“Arise, go and see what 
Princess you like, and I will ask her in marriage for you.” The 
son replies,—“ The maiden I brought is the one I wish.” The 
father and mother say,—“ Son, who knows who she is, a girl found 
in the woods? Does she come of men, of devils, or of what?” 

3 Near Lake Van. 
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But the son replied,—“I shall certainly marry her.” “The stain 
be upon your own forehead then,” say they. They betroth the 
girl; they have the wedding, and a year later God gives them two 
sons. Until this day the bride has never spoken to the bride¬ 
groom. One day the bride had put her babes in the cradle, and, 
as she rocked them, she would sing and weep by turns. Her 
husband chanced to see her, and he says,—“Wife, why do you 
weep? What is your sorrow?” Then she replies,—“Ah, do 
you never think that I also have a father and a mother some¬ 
where, and that I have feelings, and that I miss them ? I was 
not born of a stone. I did not grow upon a tree. I beg you, let 
me go and see my father and mother and return again.” The 
King's son called his general, had the wagons prepared, and five 
hundred soldiers, and he commanded the general to conduct the 
lady to her father, and then return. 

They went one day's journey. At evening they camped beside 
a stream; they ate and went to rest. The general could not 
sleep. He had been smitten by the beauty of the lady. He 
sought her, and said,—“Either promise to be mine, or I will kill 
one of your sons.” “ I will grant you nothing, even though you 
kill my son,” she replied. So the general killed one of her sons. 

The next morning they mounted and rode on, and at night 
they made a halt. Again the general went to the lady; but she 
would not yield, and he killed the other child. The next night 
the general tried once more to force her to yield, and said,—“I 
have killed your two sons; I will kill you too.” 

“ May God punish you,” said the lady, “ but let me go and 
bathe in the stream, and pray and confess unto God, and then 
return to you.” 

The general tied a rope to her foot so that she should not 
escape. But she went to the edge of the stream, and slipping the 
rope from her foot tied it to a stump, and fled away. She met a 
shepherd, and she begged him to exchange clothing with her. He 
agreed, and they exchanged. She cut off her hair, put a tall felt 
cap on her head, and hastened to her father's house. 

M. Pazig is sitting at his gate, smoking a pipe. The stranger 
comes and kisses his hand, salutes him, and is saluted in return. 
M. Pazig asks,—“You fellow with the tall cap, where do you 
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come from, and what do you want?” “Sir, I have heard that 
you employ many labourers; engage me also and I will work for 
my bread.” “ Go, look after the poultry,” he replies. 

Let her remain here while we go back to the general. The 
general returned, and said to the King’s son,—“Your wife killed 
her two sons, and ran away in the night.” Then the Prince takes 
the general and many soldiers, and sets out to seek his wife. 
They stop at the house of M. Pazig. They make many inquiries, 
but can learn nothing. As they are dining together in the evening, 
the Prince asks,—“ Is there no story-teller here ? Let us hear a 
story.” The poultry-herder hears the request, and says,—“ I will 
tell a story.” M. Pazig objects, saying,—“It would be a shame. 
Don’t let that dirty fellow appear before the Prince.” But the 
Prince hears of it, and says,—“ Let him come; that is no matter.” 

Then the fellow with the tall cap came and sat down, and said, 
—“ I will tell a story, but the chief man of the village and the 
general must come and sit here. I will lock the doors, and no 
one must leave the room until I have finished my story.” They 
called the general and the chief. When they had come, the doors 
were locked, and then the story-teller began to tell all that had 
happened. When the chief was mentioned, he was taken with a 
sudden pain ; when the general was mentioned, the general was 
taken with a sudden pain; but they were not allowed to go away 
till the story was finished. Then the story-teller turned, and said, 
—“ You are my father, this is my brother, and this is my husband; 
that is the devil of a chief, and over yonder is the uncle of the 
devil, the general, and I am I.” 

Then off goes the head of the general, and the chief is thrust 
through with a sword. Father and son, husband and wife, rejoice 
together. 

Three apples fell from heaven. 

J. S. Wingate. 

(To be continued .) 
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stone was that the liagaun 25 was exacted by a father from the 
slayer of his son, and was the length of the victim. The story of 
Prince Lachtna (ante 840) tells that an adviser of King Phelim 
of Cashel tried to arouse his suspicions of Lachtna by an alleged 
oracle of a pillar stone Liag na neasain, near Killaloe, against 
“ a fair man from Craglea.” 

Thos. J. Westropp. 

25 Dr. G. U. MacNamara. A liagatm of equal length to the slain son of the 
Dagda was claimed as an eric by the victim’s father, “ Dind Senchas”, Revue 
Celtique , vol. xvi., p. 42. 

(To be continued .) 


Armenian Folk-Tales (continued). 

9. The Perfidious Mother A 

There was, and there was a man and a woman. The man was 
a hunter. On the day of his death, he said,—“ Wife, I am going 
to die.” (His wife was with child.) “ I know you are going to 
bear a son, and he will follow my calling. Let me not hear of his 
going a-hunting to Black Rock.” 

The father dies ; the son is born; he grows up, and he goes 
a-hunting. The mother says,—“ Son, your father left a command, 
saying,—“ When my son follows my calling, let me not hear of 
his going to Black Rock.” ” But the son pays no attention to 
testament or command. He mounts his horse, and goes a-hunting 
to Black Rock. And, lo! he sees a goblin riding on a gigantic 
horse, approaching between heaven and earth. “Ho!” cries 
the goblin, “ How is it that you have not heard my name, and 
venture to go a-hunting upon my land?” With that he gives the 
fellow three fisticuffs. The young man utters the name of God, 
and by God's help he becomes no bigger than a fly, and fastens 
himself underneath the horse. Then he lets fly two arrows, and 
the goblin falls to the ground in a dying condition. 

Then the young man says to himself,—“Now I will mount the 
goblin's horse, and it will surely take me somewhere or other.” 

1 This is the sixth story in Manana. 
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So he mounted. The horse took him to the castle of the goblin. 
Forty houris came to meet him. They asked,—“Where is the 
goblin?” The man replied,—“I killed the goblin like a dog, 
and, lo ! he lies on the road ! ” Then he asks,—“ How did the 
goblin bring you here?”—“We are the daughters of forty kings,” 
they reply, “and he brought us here by force. You have killed 
the goblin. We will all be your wives.” “Will you?” “We 
will.” 

Now the goblin had untold treasures. They open a door; 
there is a room full of jewels and pearls. They open another; it 
is dripping with gold. Another, and silver streams out. “ Wallah, 
this is fine ! ” exclaims the man. 

Again he goes a-hunting. Much time passes, little time passes. 
Then one day, after his return from hunting, he seats himself, and, 
sighing, cries,—“Ah, ah, alas!” The forty wives gather around 
him, and ask,—“ What is lacking ? We are forty houris, and we 
are all your wives. Have you lost your appetite? Why do you 
lament?” “You are sweet,” he replied, “and my mother is 
sweet; you in your place, my mother in hers. My mother came 
to my mind, and so I sighed.” Then they said,—“ Rise, take a 
load of gold to her, and let your mother have it.” The man 
replied,—“I will go and bring my mother here.” And they said, 
—“ Go, bring her.” 

The son goes, and brings his mother. The mother finds out 
about everything from her son. The son goes a-hunting. The 
mother becomes the mother-in-law of the wives. The mother 
knows magic. The son is away. The mother goes and uses 
medicines and remedies on the goblin. She comes and says to 
the women,—“May your hair be shorn from your heads. You 
were glad that the goblin was dead. Take a carpet, and let us go 
and fetch the goblin.” They take it, and return. The mother 
keeps the goblin hidden, and treats him until he regains his 
strength. The mother makes love to the goblin, but she fears her 
son. 

Then the mother says to the goblin,—“ May your sun be cut 
off! (Curse you !) Show my son a road with no returning, that 
he may go away, and not come back.” “Very well,” says the 
goblin. Then the mother takes dry losh (wafers), spreads them in 
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her bed, and lies on them. “ Ah, ah, my son/’ she cries, “ I’m 
dying. My bones are rattling around.” (It is a lie; it is the 
dry wafers that rattle.) The son asks,—“Mother, what do you 
crave?” The mother replies,—“Son, I have heard that if you go 
and bring me the Water-melon of Immortality, for me to eat, I 
shall recover; if you don’t bring it I shall die.” The son rises, 
and goes. 

He goes until he reaches the house of an old woman. The old 
woman asks,—“Son, where are you going?” “I am going to 
get my mother the Water-melon of Immortality, little mother,” he 
replies. “ Ho, my son,” she says, “ the old woman is deceiving 
you.” “No, I will go and bring it,” he affirmed. 

The old woman answers,—“ If you will go, come let me give 
you some advice. You go along, and there will be forty devils on 
one side of the road, and fifty devils on the other. The mother 
of the forty devils sits at home, kneading bread. If you are able 
to suck her breast before she sees you, you will be safe, but, if you 
do not, she will eat you up even if you were to escape a day’s 
journey away from her.” 

The young man carries out the old woman’s instructions. 
When the she-devil sees him, what then ? “ May the one who 

instructed you have her neck broken,” she exclaimed. “You 
have succeeded. If you had not, you would have made me a 
fine feast! ” Then she says,—“ Come, let me put you into a 
chest, so that the devils won’t find you and eat you when they 
return this evening.” So she puts him into a chest. 

In the evening the devils come, and immediately they cry,— 
“ O mother, we bring home wolves and wild beasts to eat together, 
twelve months out of every year. Now, lo ! we smell the smell of 
a man. You have eaten a man. Why didn’t you leave a bit of 
his bones for us ? ” 

“ You come from roaming over mountain and valley, and the 
smell of man comes from you,” the mother replies. “It is not 
so,” they answer. 

Then the mother says,—“ Behold, the son of my mother’s sister 
has come.” And the devils say,—“ Mother, if it is your cousin, 
fetch him out; we won’t eat him; we want to visit with him too.” 
The mother fetches the young fellow out of the chest, and the 
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forty devils pass him from one to another, smelling of him as 
though he were some fragrant flower . 2 

Then they ask their mother,—“ What has your cousin come 
for ? ” and she tells them,—“ He has come to get the Water-melon 
of Immortality to take to his mother who is ill. You must go 
and bring it to him.” Then the forty devils cry,—“Wallah! 
We can’t do that. It is beyond our power.” But there was a 
lame devil among these forty, and this one said to the young 
man,—“Cousin, take a pitcher, take a comb, take a razor, and 
you and I will go after it together.” Then they go off together. 
They go until they reach the place where the Water-melon of 
Immortality grows. 

Then the lame devil says,—“Cousin, come here.” He goes 
there, and the devil cuts off a Water-melon from the stalk, and 
loads it upon the horse, and says,—“Now, you go along, and I 
will follow directly.” The devil sets his sound foot in the path, 
but, try as he may, he cannot drag his lame foot through the 
hedge. The other fifty devils awake, and they are upon him in 
no time. The lame devil cries,—“ Cousin, throw down the 
pitcher.” He throws it down, and land and rock turn to water. 
By the time they cross the water and are almost upon him again, 
he cries,—“ Cousin, throw down the comb ! ” He throws it 
down, and it becomes a thicket. By the time they have cut their 
way through the thicket, and are upon him again, he cries,— 
“ Cousin, throw down the razor! ” He throws it down, and it 
becomes thousands of bits of glass. By the time they were able 
to pick their way across it, the other forty devils arrive, and 
extricate the lame one. The young man takes the Water-melon 
on his horse and starts home with it. 

He stops at the konak [large mansion] of the old woman. The 
old woman asks,—“Have you brought it?” “Yes, wallah, I 
have,” he replies. While the man is asleep that night, the old 
woman rises, and taking the Water-melon of Immortality puts 
another in its place. In the morning, the young man takes the 
Water-melon to his mother. She eats it, and exclaims,—“ There ; 
my soul can rest now. I won’t die just yet! ” 

2 Bishop Sirvantzdiantz gives a note in Manana calling attention to a 
parallel passage in Gulliver’s Travels. 

G 
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The son goes a-hunting. Then the mother says to the goblin,—• 
“ May the days of your life be cut short! (Curse you !). Show my 
son a road that has no returning, that he may go, and never come 
back.” The goblin promises to do so. When the son returns, 
the mother takes dry wafers, and spreads them under her in the 
bed, and, as they crackle, she cries,—-“ Oh, my son, I am going 
to die! You will see me no more.” Her son asks her what she 
would like. 

“Son,” she replies, “I have heard that if you were to go and 
bring lion’s milk, for me to drink, I should recover.” The son 
arises and goes. 

He goes until he reaches the konak once more. The old 
woman asks,—“ Son, where are you going ? ” “I am going after 
lion’s milk for my mother,” he replies. “ Ho, my son, you are 
going to deceive her then!” “No, indeed, I am going to bring 
her some.” “If you are bound to go, come, let me give you 
some advice,” the old woman says. “As you go, you will come 
to an old lioness with a wounded paw ; it is swollen, and painful. 
As soon as the sun is up, she begins to paw a cedar tree, and to 
roar toward heaven and toward earth. Now, if you succeed in 
piercing the swelling with your bow and arrow, well and good; 
but, if not, she will eat you up. Although you may think you 
have pierced the swelling, don’t show yourself until the pain of 
the swelling has eased. Then you can show yourself. Spirit of 
God ! She will give you anything you wish then.” 

The young man goes along. He goes until he sees a lion 
pawing at a cedar tree, and roaring toward heaven and toward 
earth. He shoots, and pierces the swelling with his bow and 
arrow, and it goes down. 

The lion cries,—“ Who is that? I should like to eat him up l 
Oh, oh ! ” Then after a little, when the pain was eased, she cries 
again,—“ Who was that ? Spirit of God ! I would give him any¬ 
thing he wished of me.” 

Then the young man sprang forth, and the lion asked,—“ Was 
it you who cured my swelling?” “It is even so; your servant, 
my lord,” he replied. “Then ask,” said the lion, “and you shall 
have whatever you wish.” 

“ My mother is ill,” the man replied, “ I want some lion’s milk.” 
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“ Go to my den,” the lion returned, “ there I have two adopted 
cubs. Kill them ; take their blood, and go; but don’t let me hear 
a sound from them, or I will come and eat you up! ” 

The man kills the two cubs, and pours their blood and milk 
into a bottle of skin, and loads it upon his horse, and he also 
steals the lion’s own two cubs. Perhaps he goes far, or perhaps 
he goes only a little way, when the old lioness overtakes him, 
and, seizing the man, she demands,—“ Hey, now! Where are 
you taking my cubs?” “I want them ; I won’t kill them; I will 
take good care of them ; I need them,” said the man. “Well, if 
that is so, take good care of them, and go,” says the lioness. 

The young man goes on. He goes till he comes to the old 
woman’s konak . “Good day, little mother,” he cries. “Good 
day, my son. Did you bring the milk ? ” says she. “ Wallah! 
Indeed I did,” he replies. 

At night the young man sleeps, but the old woman gets up and 
pours the lion’s milk out of the bottle. Then she takes some 
goat’s milk, and, mixing it with water, puts it in place of the lion’s 
milk. The man doesn’t know it. In the morning, he takes the 
milk, mounts his horse, and goes to his mother. His mother 
drinks it, and exclaims,—“ There ! My soul rests ! ” 

The next morning, after the son has gone a-hunting, the young 
man’s mother says to the goblin,—“Goblin, may the light of 
your day be cut off! (Curse you !). Didn’t I tell you to let me 
know of a road with no returning for my son, so that he might go 
and not come back ? Now, if you don’t do it, I will kill you.” 
“ What can I do ? ” the goblin answered. “ That lad is a wonder¬ 
ful fellow. He is a valiant one. Wherever we send him, he 
returns. This time let him go and bring you the Water of Life.” 
The mother spreads dry wafers in her bed, and throws herself 
down on them. In the evening the son comes, and the mother 
cries, as the crusts crumble under her,—“Ah, my son, I am 
dying! ” 

“ Why should you die ? ” cries her son. “ I will bring you 
whatever you wish.” And the mother says,—“ Son, I have heard 
that, if you were to bring me some of the Water of Life to drink, 
I should recover; but, if not, there is no hope for me; I shall 
die.” 
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In the morning the son mounts his horse, takes the two lion- 
cubs, and goes. He goes until he reaches the konak of the old 
woman. “ Good evening, little mother,” he says. “ God's bless¬ 
ing upon you, my son,” she replies. “Where are you going?” 
“ I am going to get some of the Water of Life for my mother. 
She is ill,” he answered. “ Oh, my son, you are deceiving her,” 
she exclaimed. “I am going, whether or no.” Then the old 
woman says,—“Son, whatever advice I have given you hereto¬ 
fore, you have followed, and you returned safely, but this time 
you will go and not return. Whoever has gone on that errand 
has never returned! ” “ Why not, little mother ? ” he asks. 

The old woman replies,—“You have to go and put your pitcher 
before the mouth of the stream, and you will sleep for seven days 
and seven nights. A serpent, a scorpion, a devil, and a wild 
beast will come and destroy you; there is no escape possible.” 

“ Let whatever is to happen, happen,” said the man. “ I will 
go, and God will be with me.” Then he takes his lion-cubs, and 
goes. He goes until he reaches the fountain of the Water of Life. 
He sets his pitcher in front of the fountain. He is overcome with 
sleep; he falls from his horse. He remains asleep for seven 
days and seven nights. A serpent comes; a scorpion comes; a 
wild beast comes; the lions tear them piecemeal. When the 
seven days and seven nights are over, the young man awakes. 
He sees that the lion-cubs are covered with blood. He takes 
them, and gives them a good washing. He fills his pitcher with 
the Water of Life, puts it on his horse, and returns. They return 
to the old woman's konak , and put up there for the night. The 
old woman asks,—“Have you brought it?” “Indeed I have,” 
he replies. But the old woman says,—“ It is not you who have 
brought it. God and the lion-cubs guarded you, or you would 
not have returned with it." 

The young man goes to sleep. The old woman empties the 
Water of Life from the pitcher, and fills it with some other water. 
The young man is ignorant of it. In the morning he puts it on 
his horse, and goes and says to his mother, and says,—“ Mother, 
lo ! I have brought you the Water of Life ! ” His mother takes 
it, and drinks, and cries,—“ There! my soul rests. I shall grow 
stronger now.” 
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The young man goes a-hunting. The mother rises and says to 
the goblin,—“Goblin, may the light of your sun be cut off! I 
tell you to show my son a road with no returning, that he may go, 
and not come back.” The goblin says,—“ Wallah, your son is a 
strong man! Wherever we send him he comes back. I don’t 
know where else to send him.” “ Then I’ll tell my son to kill 
you,” cries the mother angrily. 

In the evening the son comes, and the mother says,—“ Come, 
lay your head upon my lap and go to sleep, my son.” The son 
goes to sleep on his mother’s knees. The son has three marked 
hairs in his head. The mother twists them around her hand, 
and pulls them out. The son dies. Then the mother says to 
the goblin,—“ Come draw your sword and cut off his head.” “ I 
won’t come,” said the goblin. “ My hand will not cut off that 
lad’s head.” Then the mother rises and takes the sword, and 
cuts the lad to pieces. She casts the little finger under the wall. 
She stuffs the bits into a haircloth sack, and sets it aside. The 
lion-cubs wake up. They come and take the sack, and carry it 
to the house of the old woman. The old woman fits the bones 
together, and also the pieces of flesh, sets the head on the body, 
and only the little finger is lacking. The lion-cubs return and 
find the little finger also, and carry it to the old woman, and she 
fastens it in its place. Then she pours lion’s milk over the young 
man. He becomes whole, like one new born. She gives him 
the Water-melon of Immortality to smell, and he sneezes. She 
pours the Water of Life over him, and he comes to life and arises. 
He asks the old woman,—“ What happened to me, little 
mother ? ” She replies,—“ Why, my son, your mother killed 
you.” “ Then how did I come to life ? ” he asks. 

Then the old woman says,—“When you brought the lion’s 
milk, I kept it, and I gave you some other milk to take to your 
mother. I did the same with the Water-melon of Immortality, 
and the Water of Life. Your mother had killed you, and stuffed 
you into a haircloth sack. The lion-cubs brought the sack. I 
fitted your flesh and bones together. I poured the Milk of 
Immortality over you, and you became whole. I gave you the 
Water-melon of Immortality to smell, and you sneezed; I poured 
the Water of Life over you, and you came to life, and arose.” 
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“Well, mother,” the young man replied, “You have done this 
kindness unto God. I cannot repay you. May God reward you.” 
He goes and brings a load of gold, and a load of silver, and gives 
them to the old woman. “Now stay, and pray for me,” he says, 
“while I go after my food.” 

The young man takes his lion-cubs, and goes to find his 
mother. The young man calls the lions by name. The lions 
spring upon the mother. One seizes her by one foot, the other 
by the other, and she is torn in two. They toss her into the sky, 
and she falls to earth. There remains the goblin. The goblin 
throws himself down off the wall. The lion-cubs reach him, and 
seize him, toss him up to the sky, catch him, and tear him into a 
thousand bits. 

The young man, his wives, and his lions remain and live a 
happy life. They attained unto their desires. 

May God grant us our desires. 

J. S. Wingate. 
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We went first to that and lit the candles, with which our host the 
priest had insisted on providing me, and then to the spring, where 
two more candles were lighted. To the fact that I had not taken 
the opportunity of bathing in the spring the priest attributed a 
heat rash which punished me on the following day (July 24, 1911). 

Sacred tree. —At the same village is a sacred tree called "Ayia 
Uapacn<€vri (St. Friday), covered with the rags of votaries. A rude 
altar and rough apse of stones and twigs have been constructed 
to the east of the tree, and the priest “ reads ” there once a year 
at Easter (July 23, 1911). 

Cure of lunatics. —The Rev. T. F. Barker of the American 
Melonite Mission, whose hospitality we enjoyed at Everek, 
described an interesting holy place at Sipan Dere. Misled by 
the map, we found it two days instead of a few hours off our route, 
and were unfortunately prevented from visiting it; it lies in the 
Taurus somewhere between Giirumze and Hadjin. From a hole 
issues a mephitic vapour so powerful that birds flying over it are 
often killed and their bodies may be seen lying round the spot. 
Lunatics are brought to this place, and after being securely tied 
are placed for five minutes in the hole. Usually the treatment 
kills them, and the neighbourhood of the cave is covered with 
their graves. Mr. Barkers description, of course, recalled to me 
Strabo’s description of the sanatorium at the Charonian cave of 
Acharaka. 2 

W. R. Halliday. 

2 Strabo, xiv., 44, 649. 


Armenian Folk-Tales ( concluded ). 

10. The Fortunes of a Prince and the Wise Fox . 1 

A certain Prince had fallen in love with a Princess, but, being 
unable to win her, he forsook home and town and betook himself 
to a distant forest, where he lived by hunting, shooting only one 
creature a day. 

1 This is the ninth story in Ma?iana t and is not given in dialect, but in 
Bishop Sirvantzdiantz’ own language. 
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One day, contrary to his custom, he shot two birds. Upon his 
return he saw a fox sitting near the spot which he called his home. 
The fox ran to meet him, and, taking the birds from him, pro¬ 
ceeded to dress them and prepare them for supper, when he set 
one before the Prince and ate the other himself. 

The next morning the Prince went hunting again, and this time 
he returned with three birds. “ I may expect another guest to¬ 
night,” said he to himself. And so it proved, for soon he descried 
a great bear seated beside the fox. The fox ran forward and, 
taking the game, prepared it and presented one portion to the 
bear. 

The following day the Prince brought down four birds, and on 
his return what should he see but a wolf seated beside the bear! 
The fox came to meet him, took the game, prepared it, and 
divided it amongst them. 

The next day he shot five birds. He returned to find an 
enormous lion seated in state beside the other animals. The fox 
performed his tasks as before. 

Another day dawned, and the Prince went hunting again. This 
time he took six birds, and returned to find a leopard added to 
the family. 

On the sixth day, having shot seven birds, he saw upon his 
return, a great bird, one of whose brings would reach to Bagdad 
and the other to Bassorah. It was the bird called the Emerald 
Roc. The fox ran to meet the Prince like a model servant. He 
politely unburdened him of the game, and, after preparing it, he 
first served the hunter, and then divided the remainder among his 
fellow-creatures. 

Fear and astonishment seized the Prince. He was in terror lest 
the fury of the beasts should be let loose, yet he marvelled at their 
docile behaviour. But what can he do ? Here was a remarkable 
community, family, friends, and companions. The Prince con¬ 
tinued to live under these conditions somewhat fearfully, but day 
by day feeling more secure. 

Near their dwelling-place stood the lightning-riven stump of a 
great oak, which we will designate the Throne of the Fox, and the 
green-sward around it constituted the Council-Chamber of the 
Beasts. 
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When the Prince left them to go hunting, as was his custom, 
Sir Fox mounted his Throne, and summoned the Eeasts to attend 
the Council. He first delivered a eulogy upon Man, and enjoined 
the Beasts to recognize the Prince as their Lord and Master, and 
to serve him with devoted hearts and minds. Each of the Beasts 
raised a paw, and the bird its wing, in token of agreement to this 
pledge. Thereupon the Fox continued his address, saying,— 
“ We must begin to-day to show him our devotion. You are all 
aware that our Master belongs to the nobility. Therefore he 
should have a fine tent, furnished with beds, couches, and vessels 
for food and drink. And these wants should be supplied without 
delay. Which of you will undertake this service?” They 
decided it should be the Emerald Roc. He soared away on his 
errand, and soon returned, bearing all these requirements upon 
his wings. The Fox set up the tent, and arranged the beds and 
furniture. 

In the evening the Master returned. The Beasts all sallied 
forth to meet him and escort him to his fine new dwelling. The 
Fox cleaned the game, and cooked the Prince’s portion upon a 
platter. He set a fine table also. The Master dined in mingled 
satisfaction and fear. The Beasts lapped their portions. 

The next morning, after the Prince went hunting, the Fox took 
his seat upon the Throne oncfc more, and the audience assembled. 
The one upon the Throne then proceeded to make a new proposi¬ 
tion. “You are aware,” said he, “that, when God created Man, 
He created a companion for him also. Our grandsires had this 
tradition from their ancestors, and handed it down to us. Adam 
inspected all the animals, and saw that they were in pairs. He 
complained to God of loneliness, so God gave him Eve to be his 
companion. It is contrary to God, and contrary to Nature, for 
man to live alone. Our Master needs a wife, and she must be his 
equal in rank, a Princess. Now which of you will undertake this 
service ? ” 

They debated the question, and finally declared,—“Although 
we are all most willing, we lack the necessary equipment. Because 
we are Beasts we shall be driven away from the haunts of men, 
and not be allowed to approach the palace or the park. Therefore 
we beg the Emerald Roc to perform this office also.” The Roc 
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consents, and soars away to the Royal Park, where the King’s 
daughter is taking a promenade among the roses and flowers. 
The bird seizes her, and soon the astonished maiden finds herself 
in the midst of a company of wild beasts, but where she is treated 
with the greatest consideration, especially by Mr. Fox, who puts 
on airs and uses many polite expressions to reassure her. 

This day the Prince had shot eight birds, and on his homeward 
way he was wondering what new creature might have come to 
enjoy his hospitality. Then how great was his astonishment when 
he was met by the whole company, the Fox fawning, and caressing 
him more than his wont, and being escorted by them to his tent, 
to behold there the Princess, his lady-love ! And how great was 
the joy of both ! 

When the King heard of his daughter's capture, he sent four 
armed men to the forest to recover her. The Fox sees them from 
afar, and makes ready for them. He sends the bear and the wolf 
to destroy three of them, leaving one to return to the King with 
the news of the disaster. 

The King then sends eight warriors to rescue the Princess. 
The Fox sends the lion and the leopard to meet them, and 
instructs them to kill seven, leaving one again to return to the 
King. This time the King prepared an army to send to the 
forest. The Fox foresees this, and, mounting his Throne, he 
exhorts the Beasts each to go to his own kindred and bring them 
to fight against the army. 

The day following, as the Prince is returning from the chase, he 
finds the whole forest is full of wild beasts, but his particular 
friends have them in charge, and lead them to him, and the Fox 
explains the situation. 

On the morrow the army approaches, the wild beasts attack 
them, and the army is destroyed. Then the Beasts take their 
Master, and seat him upon the throne at the Capital. The Fox 
becomes Prime Minister, and the other beasts are the Ministers. 
Thus good fortune comes to them all. 

Three apples fell from heaven. 

J. S. Wingate. 
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